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The New Brew 


of the Anheuser-Bnsch 


oer || 


Brewing Ass’n 
Wisc In. 


—“*The American Porter” 
Supplies a delightful beverage to the American public 
that has long been demanded but never previously at- 
tained. It issuperior in every way to the best English 
Porter, Stout and ’alf and’alf; being mellow, refreshing 
and palatable. The only perfect Porter of American 
make. Try a bottle of the new brew. Sold at all buffets. 


Made only by 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Brewers of the Famous Original Budweiser, Faust, 
Michelob, Anheuser Standard, Pale Lager 
and Anheuser-Busch Dark. 
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LL HARD COAL is not alike. Most 
people think it is, but many have found 

that it is not. Bad, good, better, best are de- 
grees of comparison which must be applied to 
Pennsylvania Anthracite. Once, through mis- 
representation and the temptation of a little 
lower price, we were led to buy a Hard Coal 


to which the first degree only could be applied. 





This taught us to secure only the best though 
it cost us more money. As the fruit of our 
experiences we offer you the Best Anthracite 
Mined in our Cross Creek Lehigh, and Prices 
are No Higher. 

If you need Hard Coal, why not buy the 
best? The Best Anthracite produces the Best 


Results. 
LOGWOOD, DeCAMP & CO., 


Sole Distributers for St. Louis. 


Offices: 
712-721 Union Trust Bldg. 


Telephones: 


BELL, MAIN 396, 
KINLOCH, B 50, 
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Noonan & Kocian 
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Works of Art 


617 Locust Street 


ST. LOUIS 
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Summer Outings 


Are now in order. Before making arrange- 
ments for the spending of your summer 
vacation, it will pay you to look into the 
merits of some of the resorts located in the 
Ozark Mountains, along the 


Eureka Springs, Monte Ne, Antlers, Winslow, 
and plenty of other mountain watering 
places, are within easy reach of St. Louisans; 
ot if good fishing is desired, you can find 
excellent sport within a few hours’ ride of 
St. Louis. 


For, rates and full descriptive matter, address 


BRYAN SNYDER, 


General Passenger Agent, ST. LOUIS. 


City Ticket Office, Eighth and Olive Streets. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


The World’s Fair 
ORK that the people can see has begun on the 
\V World’s Fair. The country is awakening to 
the event. The newspapers are discussing it 
editorially and reportorially. The engineers are laying out 
the grounds. Within two weeks the Director of Works, 
Mr. Isaac S. Taylor, announces the plans will be in such 
Shape that they can be given to the public in illustrations 
that will convey an adequate idea of the proportions of the 
enterprise. Within two weeks the agents of the Fair for 
the securing of the co-operation of most of the more impor- 
tant mations will be appointed and ready to begin their 
abors in different parts of the world. The work will be 
pushed to the last limit of human energy and ingenuity 
‘rom this time forward and, if it is within human possibility 
‘o have the Fair ready by the firs of May, 1903, that task 
will be accomplished. The second call will soon be issued 
for payments upon the amounts subscribed by individuasl 


and corporations. The money will be expended at once as 





need is found to expend it. The Fair millions will begin 
going back into the pockets of the people, especially the 
people of St. Louis. For two or almost three years this is 
going to be the busiest city on the planet, and the center of 
the interest of all civilized peoples. The men who have 
undertaken the Fair project will soon submit their thought 
in concrete, objective form to the intelligent criticism of the 
world. Untilthis is done, there can be no fair or just 
criticism. For some criticism in the very recent past, 
there is now no further need. The action then demanded 
has been begun. The amount of general publicity in- 
creases, and its quality steadily improves as more things 
emerge from the embryo period into actuality. What the 
MIRROR thinks is now most needed is the resolution of each 
St. Louisian and Missourian into a committee of one to 
talk World’s Fair, write World’s Fair and hustle World’s 
Fair from now until opening day. This popular enthu- 
siasm is needed because it is the most effective form of 
advertising. Enthusiasm is catching. More of our busi- 
ness houses should use World’s Fair stamps, envelopes, 
letter heads. All St. Louis manufactures sent out should 
bear World’s Fair advertising matter upon them. In this 
way the announcement of the Fair would reach every corner 
of the earth. That is how Chicago worked up the furor 
over its Fair. The method reaches the people and the 
people get to looking for Fair news and the papers begin 
giving the people the news for which they are looking. 
Everybody in St. Louis can do something for the Fair, can 
help to the general result for which we all hope. The pro- 
ject is worthy of enthusiasm, and the enthusiasm will pay 
dividends in a short time to everyone who contributes to it. 
The Fair is going to be the greatest the world ever saw. 
It’s going to be a different kind of a Fair. It’s going to be 
a world in little, an epitome of life as it is at the beginning 
of the Twentieth Century. Let every St. Louisan feel that it 
devolves upon him to make these things as well known as 
it lies in his power to make them known, and the rest of 
the people will help him in his self-assumed undertaking. 
Everything can’t be done by the members of the Fair 
Directory. Everybody in St. Louis and Missouri has a 
Stake in the Fair, whether he subscribed or not. Every- 
body would profit by the Fair’s success. Let private 
interest rise to the dignity of public spirit and the reward 
thereof will come to each of us in due time and in most 


substantial form. 
ss 
A Choice 


BETWEEN Benjamin R. Tillman and Booker T. Washing- 
ton, even the South would choose the latter, even though a 
negro, for the South knows that Washington is working to 
help the section out of its affliction of an ignorant and vicious 
inferior population, while Tillman would keep that popu- 
lation both ignorant and vicious. Any one who is against 
the education of any people is against civilization and virtue 
and in favor of barbarism. That is Tillman’s altitude. 
The white South is for civilization. 


Ft 


Unionism and Coolie Labor 

WE may as well look out for a vigorous renewal of the 
fight over the exclusion of the Chinese and other Asiatics from 
this country. California is being worked upto a high pitch 
of excitement over the question of a renewal of the Geary 
exclusion act. There isa big strike in San Francisco, of 
the longshoremen or stevedores. It is asserted that all 
of the Filipinos that happened to be in and around San 
Francisco—some two hundred in number—were at once 
put to work 9n the docks to replace the striking stevedores. 
These Filipinos were gradually tempted away by the offer 
of large wages from departing ship-masters. Since then 
some more Filipinos have been drummed up in the 
interior, and brought to San Francisco, where they are now 


at work on the docks. The cry is raised that, in the strike 
in question, “the first competitors the American working- 
man has met since the annexation are the Filipinos, ani 
there are ten million of them.” The strike has had the ef- 
fect of angering the agriculturists of California against the 
labor unions. The strike has paralyzed the fruit 
growers and they are declaring that its effects are such 
as to weaken materially the opposition to Chinese 
labor and to the renewal of the Geary exclusion 
act, which expires in May. The labor unions fought the 
Chinese and the agricultural elements joined in the fight to 
help the labor unions. Now the unions have struck just 
when their action is most ruinous to the farmer. The 
farmers will retaliate. The rural papers of California are 
remarkably bitter in their denunciation of the unions, and 
they all declare that the city workingmen have lost the 
sympathy of their country brothers. The Eastern people 
are not much concerned about Asiatic immigration, and if 
the West is to be divided on the subject, as indicated in the 
news from California, it is not likely that the exclusion of 
the Chinese and other Orientals will be extended. Aside 
from this Chinese phase of the subject the situation is 
interesting as illustrating how the country and the cities are 
being arrayed against one another, the farmer against the 
town laborer. The cities are almost always, apparently, 
voting on one side of national questions, while the farmers 
are voting on the other. The cities defeated the farmer 
idea in 1896. The farmers defeated the city idea in 1900. 
The cities went Republican in 1896. The country went 
Republican in 1900. Are the interests naturally anti- 
pathetic, and if they are, what will be the result in the 
future? 


Ft 
The Charter Amendments 

FROM information carefully gathered the MIRROR be- 
lieves that the Charter Amendments to enable the improve- 
ment of St. Louis, to be submitted to the people of this 
city, are in very grave danger of defeat. The undercur- 
rent of sentiment in many sections of the city is against 
them. The influence of most of the contractors who do 
public work is against them, though covertly. The small 
tax-payers who voted down what to them were the same 
amendments, when presented by the former city adminis- 
tration, are still mindful of the charge then made, that the 
amendments meant $20,000,000 of loot for the gang. The 
small tax-payer sees nothing more than a change of gangs. 
This being the case, the MIRROR cannot too strongly urge 
upon those who have the interests of the city and the suc- 
cess of the World’s Fair at heart the necessity of a 
strenuous campaign of education in favor of the amend- 
ments. The people must be shown clearly the benefits to 
flow from the amendments. They should be shown that 
the Wells administration is not in tavor of loot. This is 
atime to drop partisanism and to stand by the administra- 


tion for the benefit of the whole community. The only. 


way to secure the passage of the amendments is by con- 
vincing the people that the men who will expend the money 
will expend it properly. Mayor Wells is standing out 
nobly against; the looters in the House of Delegates and 
that fact shouldbe made known by the opposition papers, 
if they are sincere in their professions of friendship for 
the amendments. The papers cannot hammer too hard or 
too long in favor of the amendments. The opposition to 
the amendments is wider and deeper than many suspect. 
There is more public opinion of a semi-ignorant sort be- 
hind the opposition than some leaders of New St. Louis are 
aware. The MIRROR asserts again that the Charter 
Amendments are in grave danger of defeat, and it asserts 
that there is nothing but madness in the scheme to pass the 
amendments by “fixing” the workers of both parties to 
count them through. If that were done, as has been in- 
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2 
timated it will be done, any non-resident property-owner 
could go into the United States Court and have the boxes 
opened and have the ballots counted and expose the fraud. 
Educate the people as to the facts and they will adopt the 
amendments “on the square.” There is no other safe 
course. 

Fe 
Labor Day 

THE most appropriate celebration of Labor Day didn’t 
It would have been a settlement of the great 
steel strike. The most inappropriate event of Labor Day 
was the appearance of an attack upon the leader of the 
steel strike, Mr. Shaffer, by other union leaders. 

ze 
The Eleven Thousand 

THERE are less than eleven thousand fighting Boers left 
in the Transvaal. They are holding their own against a 
British force of two hundred thousand. The world has 
never seen anything finer in the way of courage and pa- 
triotism and military sagacity, since the days of George 
Washington. And the world has seen nothing more con- 
temptible, at any time, than Kitchener’s policy of making 
war upon the wives and children of the fighting Boers. 
The Boers may have been mistaken in forcing the war 
upon Great Britain; they may have been, or may be yet, 
ignorant, bigoted, tyrannical and unprogressive; they may 
have been in the way of the march of Civilization, but they 
have showed that they have courage of the highest quality, 
moral and physical, that they are magnanimous foes, that 
they have ability of afirst class orderin, at least, half a 
dozen leaders, and that they can bear up against mis- 
fortune with a dignity and patience that excite the honest 
The odds against them are fear- 


take place. 


admiration of the world. 


ful, but not much worse than the odds against the Ameri- 
cans at the time the Continental army was encamped at 
Valley Forge, hungry and freezing and almost hopeless. 


Fe SF 
McKinley and Roosevelt 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY goes to the Buffalo Exposition on 
one day. Vice-President Roosevelt goes on another. 
There is an evident determination upon the part of the 
gentlemen in question to keep as far apart as possible. 
The President doesn’t say anything about the elaborate 
avoidance referred to. Neither dozs Mr. Roosevelt. But 
the whole country sees the gap between them. The Vice- 
President is evidently persona non grata with the President, 
because the people insist upon dragging the former from 
the seclusion of the office into which the President’s 
friend’s forced the man from Oyster Bay. The Roosevelt 
boom is “on,” and the President’s managers are making des- 
perate efforts to ignore it, with the result of calling greater 
attention to it. The Hanna crowd is trying to get up di- 
versions of popular interest from Col. Roosevelt by putt- 
ing forth other possibilities tentatively, but the scheme 
doesn’t work. It is painfully evident tothe White House 
that the Rough Rider hero is stampeding the party away 
from the Syndicate, and doing it without saying a word that 
can be construed as hostile to the Administration. There 
has never been a display in this country of prettier politics, 
and the best thing about it is that the boom doesn’t appear 
to be stage-managed at all. The Roosevelt movement is 
a people’s movement, not a bosses’ arrangement. 


se Ft 
A Model Letter 

You can generally size up a man pretty well by his 
letters. Mr. Cecil Rhodes writes a letter like a man of 
action, an empire-builder, a man of business. Some time 
since, the London 
the effect that, many years ago, Mr. Rhodes contributed 
£5,000 to the Liberal party. It was at the time of the 
occupation of Egypt, and there was talk to the effect that 
the Liberals favored the evacuation of that country. Then 
Mr. Rhodes was alleged to have written another letter to 
Liberal leaders saying, that if there was any doubt as to 
the occupation of Egypt, permanently, he would divert his 
donation. Being assured that the Liberals would not 
evacuate the land of the Pharaohs, Mr. Rhodes allowed 


Spectator printed a communication to 


The Mirror 


his donation to stand. When the statement as above was 
printed Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman wrote a letter to 
the Spectator denouncing the assertions of the correspon- 
This brought forth a letter to 


Here it is: 


dent, one “C. B.,” as a lie. 
the paper from Mr. Cecil Rhodes himself. 


To the Editor of the Spectator, 


Sir—I have seen in your paper the controversy 
B.”’ and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
I have sent 
On its arrival I shall forward it to you. It speaks 


C. J. Rhodes, 


between ‘‘C, 
‘The correspondence referred to is in Africa. 
for it. 


for itself. I am, Sir, &c., 


That is a model letter of its kind. It doesn’t use a 
It doesn’t say anything more than 
It has a snap like the 
springing of a bear-trap. The 


epistle should be a model for every one who writes to the 


single superfluous word. 
the writer was called on to say. 
It is "strictly business.” 


papers or to any one else. 
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Croker 
Mr. RICHARD CROKER is coming from England to New 
York to select a Mayor and some other officials for the peo- 
ple of that settlement. Thereis no clew to the identity of 
the man upon whom Croker has décided for Mayor, but it 
is possible that he will nominate Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis, 
who recently wrote the life of Croker. As the Mayor of 
New York must be a Croker man and as there is no one in 
New York who has more slavishly licked the boots of 
Croker than Alfred Henry Lewis in his “biography” of this 
combination of the characters of Fabius, Scipio, Talley- 
rand, Henry VIII, Louis XI and—though Mr. Lewis 
only implies this—God, there is no fitter man for Mayor of 

New York than Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis. 
tot 

Society Doggishness 
Our admiration for the intellectuality and originality of 
The 
massive mind of Harry Lehr compels us to grovel before 


High American Society is constantly on the increase. 


him. He has achieved a world-wide distinction asa man who 
is never at a loss for means to dispel weariness from the 
vicinity of the Four Hundred. It is no wonder that he is 
to live in literature, as does Brummell and D’Orsay, on the 
stage and in fiction, such as the MIRROR’S recently com- 
pleted serial story, “The Imitator.” Hugo said that Baude- 
laire was a great man because he had “invented a new 
shudder.” How much greater must he be who invents a 
new thing to pleasethe dames of the Four Hundred! That’s 
what Lehr has done. 
sending it out over the country in special dispatches from 
Newport. He gave a “dog luncheon,” at which there were 
not more than a half a dozen dogs present. Very exclusive, 


It was important enough to justify 


The story of his mighty achievement-is best told 
When Mr. 
Lehr sent out the invitations he said that guests were to 


you see. 
in the simple narrative of the special dispatch. 


bring their pet dogs, and those who went all had an amus- 
ing time. There were present at this society dog-show, be- 
sides Mr. and Mrs. Lehr, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Creighton 
Webb, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Mrs. Oliver H. P. Bel- 
mont, James Lawrence Van Alen, Mrs. John R. Drexel 
and Mrs.'Elisha Dyer, all names to conjure with, names 
famous in finance, politics, railroading,and all persons of note 
in the world, and one of them at least the glass of fashion 
and the mold of form—Mr. Dyer. When the guests 
arrived they found that a special table had been arranged 
They had 
Fol- 
lowing the dinner, prizes were offered for the dogs that 
could do the best stunts, but it is not known which were the 
prize-winners. How sad that the names of the stunters 
and the particulars of their stunting are withheld from a 
world aching for such Why should the 
spectacle have been private? The people at large should 
It was equal, this crowning of dogs 


for the poodles, and they were seated on stools. 
a course dinner from a table decorated with flowers. 


information! 


have seen the show. 
with flowers,to the Roman Emperors’ declaring his horse as 
It was fine and tasteful. It ex- 
posed such a seriousness of thought. It reminded one of 
the dog-worshiping Egyptians of old time; then again it re- 


The 


consul and finally as god. 


minded you of the classic ass, that was fed on roses. 


incident is full of sig nificance. It points the drift of , 
ican brain, indicates the way amusement takes in the 
The devitalized folly of the e; 
It is strikingly like the 
paretic prisoners who fondle rats and roaches in thei: 

There’s a 

pering imbecility about the thing that suggests—well it 
gests things that no one cares to say. And yet, are the 


of the very wealthy. 
symptomatizes rot. ant 
and hold imaginary converse with them. im- 
ug- 
dog 
Would the 
papers pay for and print such news if we didn’t hanker 


luncheon folk any worse than the rest of us? 
after it? Aren’t there thousands of men and women who 
would give up thousands of dollars to have been at that 
luncheon and to have had their names printed in connection 
with those given above? What is American society and 
American life coming to, anyhow, when such stuff as the 
dog luncheon at Newport is considered worthy of tele- 
graphing across a continent and printing under heavy type 
heads in a hundred newspapers? 
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The Baboon and the Critic 

THE life of the critic in the West is hard indeed. Take 
the case of Mr. William A. Pixley, the critic of an Omaha 
paper. Pixley was visiting a posy and dog show. He 
stopped in front of a baboon, which was tied in the dress- 
ing tent. The animal suddenly sprang upon him and bit 
him several times before the attendants could release 
Pixley. We are told in the dispatches that “Jim Robinson,” 
the baboon, is a powerful animal, and heretofore has been 
rather peaceable. But he seemed to be infuriated by the 
presence of Pixley, and would undoubtedly have torn him 
to shreds had help not arrived. Who would have thought 
that the hatred of critics existed so far back in the race? 
The evolutionists will find in this incident another proof of 
our descent, or ascent, from the ape. But what a reflec- 
tion it is upon our progress that our actors cannot distin- 
guish a critic at sight, as this baboon evidently could! 
This baboon had never seen a critic before, but he 
nailed this one as soon as he set eyes upon him. 
He knew that the his enemy, he, 
an artist, a member of the profession, and he responded at 
All the 
elemental actor burst forth in one rush of rage. All the 
natural antipathy of actor to critic that had been implanted in 


critic was 


once to his powerful instinct of self-protection. 


“Jim Robinson,” in the jungle or brush or wherever it was 
he came from, come out athis first meeting with his pre- 
The baboon was not going to take any 
chance of a roast on his act. He saw the critic-glare 
in the critic’s eye and he went for the critic tooth and claw. 
It will be well for amusement critics to keep away from 
They can write their crit- 
iques just as well without going tothe shows. They will, 
it they are wise, keep away from actors in their aboriginal 
state. Baboons cannot stand criticism. They are not ed- 
ucated up to it. Critics whose presence infuriates baboons 
cannot do better than confine themselves to shows other than 
dog and pony shows and frequent only those performances 


destined foe. 


monkey-shows in the future. 


in which the presence of the actors infuriate the critics. 
sz wt 
The Yachts 

IT is evident that Sir Thomas Lipton has the Yankee 
yachtmsmen somewhat more frightened over the coming 
race than they have been in He 
has a better boat than has ever crossed the water to 
battle for the cup, and somehow the experts have 3 
suspicion that the English vessel has many advantages 
over Columbia and Constitution. Furthermore, it is 
understood that Lipton has a number of men of the 
very highest type among the force that will operate his 
boat. Shamrock, Columbia and Constitution are said to be 
wondrously equal-looking to the eye, though, of course, there 


many years. 


are many secrets of each known only to the builders. 
This being the case, the race will finally be decided on the 
handling of the boats. A feeling exists among all the 
yachting experts, and especially the yachting writers, tat 
the defense this year is weak. The reasons are not exactly 
clear. Perhapsthe feeling is only a case of “nerves.” 


But it’s there,—a sort of hunch, as the gamblers say. 
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{aybe, though, it’s because Lipton is well liked and there 
\uld be little heart-burning if he should win. 


Fe 
“‘Crazy’” Carrie 


“Crazy” CARRIE NATION continues to occupy much space 
nthe great newspapers, to the disgust of the public. 
rhe Kansas woman is uninteresting, when she is not a 
\uisance. While not dangerous in herself, there is danger 
‘hat the notoriety given her may generate more cranks, and 
hose cranks, pursuing her tactics, may provoke lawlessness 
in the cities to such an extent that life and property may 
not be safe. Carrie Nation, every day she is allowed to 
run loose, is liable to incite to mob violence. Of course, 
as she is a woman, one cannot suggest that she be treated 
by the police as maie disturbers of the peace are treated, 
but it seems about time that she be taken hold of and 
suppressed with a firm hand. She deserves no sympathy 
on the score that she is “cracked.” She is not so “cracked” 
that she hasn’t got gumption enough to gather in money as 
she gallivants about the country. If she has sense enough 
to make money out of her “crusade,” she has faculties 
enough to understand a strong intimation from the authori- 
ties that she is a nuisance and a menace, and that, unless 
she ceases her performances, she will wind up in a work- 


house. 


et 
Sampson Sick 
REpoRT has it that Admiral Sampson is sick, as a re- 
sult of the controversy over the battle of Santiago. The Ad- 
miral has only succumbed tothe epidemic. Everybody is 
sick of the controversy, out of which, thus far, there has 
come but one good thing, namely, the determination of 
General Alger not to reopen the embalmed beef scandal 
and his quarrel with General Miles in his forthcoming his- 


tory of the Spanish war. 
Uncle Fuller. 


ett 
CATHOLICISM IN FICTION. 





THE STRANGE VOGUE OF THE CHURCH WITH NOVELISTS. 





continue to the fore in the current of our fiction. 

Only the other day, on the topic of George Moore’s 
novel, “Sister Teresa,” I remarked upon the prominence of 
these subjects in recent times, Behind this tide of fiction 
there must be the impetus of fact; what that fact may be 
must be the concern of the powers who guide the affairs 
of the world, as well as of the historians who chronicle 
them. Fiction may be at a certain remove from fact, yet 
it serves as a bridge. Without the facts themselves these 
particular fictions I have in mind would hardly come into 
being. So we must accept it as likely that the English- 
speaking world considers the affairs of Rome and Catholi- 
cism of increasing interest. Otherwise we find it strange to 
account for the swelling number of novels showing the 
Roman trend. In my review of Mr. Moore’s newest novel, 
I referred to John Davidson’s fine “Ballad of a Nun:” a 
little taking thought reveals many other items in this count. 
“Eleanor” and Marie Corelli’s absurd “The Master Chris- 
tian” are still fairly recent. “Helbeck of Bannisdale” 
was an explicit picture of a certain sort of Roman Catholic 
in England’s aristocracy. I altogether omitted the most 
striking parallel of all: the pair of novels with which John 
Oliver Hobbes had gone pace for pace with Mr. Moore’s, 
“Evelyn Innes” and “Sister Teresa.” What the latter have 
done fora woman, “The School For Saints” and “Robert 
Orange” did for a man. These four books, I believe, 
become part of the documents the historian of the begin- 
nings of this century will have to use. Politically the 
Hobbes books are of greater import than those of Moore; 
but we mustturn to him for the clearest psychology 
applied to the spiritual struggles of anun. Students will 
note that Mrs. Craigie has shown us the monastic man; 
Mr. Moore the conventual nun; the sexes have exchanged 
compliments. 


Re and the Catholicism of Rome and of England, 


Js 
My harking back to this matter is not altogether for the 
sake of saying things that my first review crowded out. 
By the most apt of coincidences a book on American con- 
vent life has come right on the heels, so to write, of 
“Sister Teresa.” This is Elizabeth G. Jordan’s “Tales of 
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the Cloister.” There can be little doubt that each book will 
gain from the other. Consideration of and dispute about 
convent life are in the air. That the Moore version of the life 
must antagonize many, there can be little doubt; those are 
the people whom “Tales of the Cloister” will reconcile to 
the thought of the convent being made a subject for litera- 
ture. My reading of “Tales of the Cloister” enables me to 
see certain things in “Sister Teresa” more clearly. Mr. 
Moore goes terribly far into the soul of his subject, but he 
brings back no touch of warmth. Miss Jordan’s stories of 

American convents are in the conventional manner; that 

is to say, they tell little, in the way of intimate detail, that 
might not be told about any other manner of public life; 

but they have the thing lacking in Moore; they have 
warmth. She conventionalizes the conventual; but she 
touches the tender vibrations of all that is human in us. 
Mr. Moore’s method is not quite human; about his imper- 
sonal manner of the chronicler who keeps his aloofness 
there is also a chill that makes for the reader’s bearing the 
heroine’s spiritual struggling with ‘utter equanimity. In 
touching the reader’s sympathies the objective manner of 
Moore fails, the conventional process of Miss Jordan 
succeeds. One of the “Tales of the Cloister” has really 
surprising affinity to “Sister Teresa” herself, inasmuch as 
the heroine is a nun who is a great musician, who sells the 
songs she composes for the convent’s profit, and who has 
lost her voice. For this and many other reasons the two 
books should really be read together. Mr. Moore’s book is 
great chiefly because he has at least tried something very 
like what Thackeray said no man dared do; he has tried to 
show the real woman under the nun’s robes. Miss Jordan 
tries nothing like that; at a certain point she takes up con- 
vent life as a thing tobe taken for granted; she keeps the 
veil over just what Mr. Moore tries to reveal; she concerns 
herself only with the human manifestations of convent life, 
the things that may interest all of us in the outer world and 
could certainly offend none. There is one great point of 
divergence, yousee: “Tales of the Cloister” is without 
offense. Not Mr. Moore himself,in the many fine passages 
descriptive of Evelyn's hours about the convent garden, 

renders that side of the life more sweetly and poetically 
than Miss Jordan. Through all his fine art rings the chill 
of atremendous deliberation, a studied objectivity. He 

may, by this method, deserve the acclaims of fellow artists; 

he will never compel the illogical admiration of the multi- 
tude. I do not go sofar as the editor of this paper in 
holding that “Sister Teresa” makes conventual life appear 
“trifling, hysterical, useless and dull;” but I do hold tha 

the calm rigor of his impersonal method of chronicling 

reacts upon the reader with such force as to fill 
one with a cold distaste for the convent and all that 
therein is. Miss Jordan’s “Tales of the Cloister” do the 
exact opposite. They may be superficial, built merely on 
the line of fiction that shall, like the popular play, have 
“plenty of heart interest,” but they have tenderness, sweet- 
ness and light, and there is enough art in them to make 
one—no matter how jaded—forgive their air of being con- 
ventional fiction upon conventual fact. 

“Tales of the Cloister,” I think, is the first book entirely 
devoted to convent life in America. The subject, of course, 
is not altogether virgin here. If you have never read 
Thomas Janvier’s delightful story of “St. Mary of the 
Angels”—I may not have the name to the exact syllable, 
but it is near enough—you can scarce do better, at this 
moment of general interest in nuns and priests and Rome, 
than seek it out from the half forgotten files of yesterday. 

ae 

Quite aside from Mr. Hall Caine’s “The Eternal City,” 
which must surely prove one of the greatest trials the City 
of the Seven Hills has had to outlive, England offers us yet 
another novel on Rome and the Catholic church. This is 
Mr. Richard Bagot’s “Casting of Nets.” It has, on its 
English side, reminiscences of “Helbeck of Bannisdale,” 
while on the Roman side it recalls “The Master Christian” 
—if, that is to say, one could recall that story shorn of its 
follies, a somewhat vast task. I am not intentionally a 
comparative critic to-day, but there are really, in all these 
novels I have been mentioning, points so similar that it is 
as if a number of differently talented musicians were trying 
the same tune. Mr. Richard Bagot cannot be reckoned a 
friend to Rome. In my comments upon “Sister Teresa” 
and kindred subjects I have been avid to take merely an 
explanatory attitude: the opinion or the bias of this or that 
author does not, in my comment on their work, concern me 
at all; I mention it to you; you may take it or leave it. So 
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I set it down as an obvious deduction from “Casting of 
Nets” that its author is on the side of the Anglican church 
in England, and the Whites in Rome. If you care to go 
no farther; that is your business. But considering “Cast- 
ing of Nets” merely as a novel, I must tell you that it isa 
good one. Its account of the counter tides of Protestantism 
and Catholicism in a pair of good old English families is 
eminently interesting, and through it all there is the saving 
salt of humor. Both Lord and Lady Redman, whose affairs 
are the most vital in the book, are persons of humor, and 
are, therefore, to be counted as friends in a world that has 
to suffer much from the stolid dummies the second and 
third-rate British novelists love to set up for our dismay. 
Liberal spirits will find many pleasant morsels concealed 
under the occasionally diffuse manner of Mr. Bagot. 
The view of Black and White factions in Rome may be 
viewed as a sane version of what was so maudlinly pictured 
in the most recent of the Cornellian mixtum-composi:ums. 
If you recall the wonderful procession of persons “prom- 
inent throughout Europe” that sparkled through the pages 
of “The Master Christian” you may find a touch of satire 
—unconscious, no doubt, on Mr. Bagot’s part—in this pas- 
sage from those pages in “Casting of Nets” which touch 
on Roman society. 

“Madam de Hohenthal had discoursed to Walter of her 
friendship with half of the well-known people of England, 
without being at allaware that, insome cases, she was talking 
to him of his near relatives, and of her intimacy with English 
and Continental royalty generally. His patience being at 
length exhausted, Lord Redman had told her that,for his part, 
he would walk a quarter of a mile to avoid a royalty, whereat 
she had stared at him with ill-concealed astonishment and 
contempt, and had concluded he was a socialist.” 

I hardly like to blight Mr. Bagot’s novel by saying it 
has a moral, yet it goes fairly far to show that a sense of 
humor in man or woman is a safeguard from all manner of 
unpleasant things. The Christianity of “Casting of Nets” 
is of a very wholesome sort. Your creed or dogmas may be 
this or that: the essential truths at the base of them all 
are admirably reasoned in this book. 

Percival Pollard. 
ee oe 


A WORD FOR KIPLING. 


STRONG PROTEST AGAINST THE AMERICAN TURN AGAINST HIM. 





lar gift for setting up and casting down idols. For a 

few weeks somebody is praised and petted extrava- 
gantly; made a hero and a demigod. Millions read raptly 
of the color of his hair and of his favorite breakfast dishes. 
Before long, satiety and reaction come. In the statue be- 
fore which the worshipers loved to kneel they can see only 
the feet of clay; and they throw bricks at the head which 
they used to wreathe with roses. Recent American in- 
stances of this fickleness of popular favor are not 
wanting, but it is more popular to take an English 
example. When Rudyard Kipling lay at the point of death, 
as was supposed, in New York, here was a surprising dem- 
onstration of general public regret. In fact, it was a little 
too general and extravagant to be absolutely simple and 
sincere. ‘Some of it, we suspect, was merely an indica- 
tion of the extent to which Mr. Kipling was known. A 
great many persons had read his books, but a great many 
more had read about them and him in the newspapers. 
We don’t imagine that the car-conductors and elevator- 
boys and policemen who showed such a solicitude for his 
health were, or are, in the habit of studying his works. 
For the moment he was a great public character, just as 
Cresceus is to-day, or Fitzsimmons was a few months ago. 
At any rate a vast amount of sensibility was shown. 
Mr. Kipling was made much of, taken to the bosom of tbe 
American people; all but drowned in the ocean of mo- 
lasses. So he went his way, and his American worshipers 
went theirs and forgot about him mostly. Life is short and 
just at present it is full of “best-selling” novels which you 
must read or read about. Literary taste changed. All the 
Miss Nancys of criticism, all the droolers of sapless com- 
monplace, all the tame cats of literature spat and sputtered 
at this wretched Kipling. He was low, he was brutal, he 
was profane, he was vulgar; he was—in short he was a 
wildcat and no pretty little drawing-room puss. The South 
African war broke out. So did Mr. Kipling. Being a 
thorough-going British imperialist patriot, naturally he took 
the British imperialist side. That gave the American anti- 


| seems sometimes that many Americans have a singu- 
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Kiplingites a hold. Probably the majority of Americans 
sympathized with the Boers. Here was an excellent op- 
portunity to jump upon the brutal imperialist, Kipling. 
Some of his war verses have not been admirable from a 
literary point of view, but his purpose in writing them was 
not literary. He knew he was sure of a great audience. 
No other living Englishman is so heard by the far-flung 
British line, as he would say, the Greater England. His 
latest production is bad poetry; it is not poetry at all; but 
it is a piece of military and administrative criticism which 
he wants to hammer into the heads of his countrymen. 
From we don’t know how many newspapers, poll- 
parroting one another, comes a squawk over Kipling’s 
degeneracy, the waning of his genius, his inhumanity and 
soon. An article inthe Minneapolis 7ribune, on “The 
Decline and Fall of Kipling,” is a specimen of the preach- 
ments hurled of late from many ink pulpits. There you 
read about Kipling’s “lack of the finer feelings of human 
nature, his glorification of brute force, his gross and 
material views of life, his lust for power and plunder, his 
advocacy of might and his cynical indifference to right and 
justice. The breaking out of the South African war 
revealed his possession of all these traits in an exaggerated 
degree, and ere long that most heartless poem, “The 
Absent-Minded Beggar,’ proved,” etc. In short, the 
rascal is for his country, right or wrong. We don’t blame 
an American for being that kind of patriot. “The Absent- 
Minded Beggar” is poor stuff enough in form, but it is 
anything but “heartless.” It is an appeal to the heart for 
the men who are fighting England’s battles. Mr. Kip- 
ling’s capacity for a generous sympathy with a fallen foe is 
evident in his verses on Gen. Joubert. We quote from 
memory one stanza: 
“He shall not meet the onset of our van 
In the doomed city when we close the score, 
But o’er his grave, that holds a noble man, 
Our deep-mounthed guns shall answer his once more.” 
Great or little, bad or good, Kipling has not changed. 
He is the same Kipling that was slobbered over by men 
who abuse him now. He is paying the penalty of extrava- 
gant praise. Most of the present censure of him is just as 
excessive. He knows perfectly well what he is trying to 
He is trying to beat certain ideas into British public 
opinion. In so trying, he makes verses that are frankly 
faulty; yet we have seen as bad by a much greater poet, 
Tennyson. It is by his generally good work that Kipling 
should be judged, and will be judged. 
The New York Sun. 
ee et Ue 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 


do. 


A CHICAGO REVIVAL OF BOKER’S PLAY. 


26th, presented to an immense audience his 
of George 

da “Splendid” is 
Physically, at least, Mr. Skinner’s 
tation is splendid. He calls it “a scenic production.” It 
is scenic. The stage-carpenter, the electrician, the 
costumer and the painter have entered into the “splendid” 
idea. They have combined to make gorgeous pictures, 
noble tableaux and historical settings. More than twenty 
recalls signalized the “success” of the production from a 
popular standpoint. Mr. Skinner is now the theatrical 
idol of Chicago. Theatrical expresses the situation very 
well. His latest venture is the boast, instead of the theme, 
of the local critics. They heard the rolling thunders of 
applause that stamped the first night with the sign-manual 
of public approval. They know what the box-office did. 
The morning after the first night every dramatic critic in 
Chicago contributed generously and effectively to Mr. 
Skinner’s clipping-bureau. 

And Mr. Skinner is entitled to a generous meed of 
praise. Next to Richard Mansfield he has been most 
generous of all American actors, since Barrett, to the cause 
of dramatic poesy. He has lavished money, time and his 
best talents upon this old, tragic story of Dante’s. His 
Lanciotto now is the best thing he has done since his Paolo 
nearly 20 years ago. I saw him as a youth, “the delight of 
Rimini,” to Lawrence Barret’s Lanciotto. As Henry VIII, 
as Laertes, as Villon the Vagabond, as Prince Otto, he has 
won deserved applause and crept by sheer sincerity and 
fine oratory into the hearts of the American theater-goer. 


NM OTIS SKINNER, on Monday evening, August 
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As Lancitto he has gone a step further, a round higher. 
He has appealed for the“first time to the serious judgment 
of the critic and challenged his destiny as an actor. 

Mr. Boker’s “Francesca” is too well known of Ameri- 
can students to need any comment. The noblest work in 
dramatic verse that any American has yet done, theoret- 
ically and practically amenable to all the laws of stage- 
craft, incapable of misconstruction and bearing always 
upon the high crest of its tragic tide, the best and oldest 
tragedy of the human heart, the play lends itself peculiar- 
ly and almost incomparably to the strength of the actor 
and the weakness of the auditor. 

In his new venture Mr. Skinner would have done well 
if he had but made the most of his opportunity. But he 
has done more. In this, asin all his past work, he has 
“overdone” his opportunity. He paints the rust of nails 
and the knot-holes in the fences. There is a diagram with 
every gesture and a foot-note with every line. Perhaps 
that is the reason that his public likes him so well. That 
was the Barrett weakness. The critics call it “ranting,” 
or “lack of suppression,” or “hyper-technique.” Mr. 
Skinner knows better, but he doesn’t know that his au- 
dience knows. He is kinetoscopic, so to speak, in his fear 
that something will escape the audience. 

Even his elocution, marvelous in its swift accuracy, 
partakes of the mechanical trueness of the unspeakable 
phonograph. The very music of his grand voice seems to 
swell and fall with the infallible accuracy of the pianola. 
There is no escape from his accuracy, no dodging his gat- 
ling-gun recitative. Your imagination, if you have one, 
may have a night off when Mr. Skinner appears. 

In witnessing Mr. Skinner’s revival of “Francesca Da 
Rimini” it is impossible to forbear some retrospective com- 
parison with Lawrence Barrett’s memorable production of 
the play. Skinner himself, then in the full, fierce glory of 
his youthful audacity, was the Paolo. Old Ben},Rogers,— 
God bless the memory of such players,—was the Malatesta. 
Louis James, a young Apollo then with all the verve and 
fancy of an enthusiast, was Rimini’s Jester, Pepe. Marie 
Wainwright was Francesca. That was a notable cast of a 
notable event in American dramatic history. It is well for 
Mr. Skinner’s reproduction that the new generation has 
forgotton it. 

In this revival Marcia Van Dresser as Francesca is the 
artistic salvation of the play. She is so beautiful that the 
unlooked for, flashing continuance of her dramatic power 
comes as a distinct and pleasant shock to those who know 
that the average stage beauty is a stick in temperment. 
Aubrey Beardsley, as Paolo, within the limitations of his 
ill-favored part, outshines the star in artistry. William 
Norris, as Pepethe jester, seems to have been saturated 
with the Skinner-Barrett system of detail. He overdoes 
laughter, deviltry, repartee and even death, dying a dozen 
times where once would have been sufficiently painful for 
both himself and the audience. Gertrude Norman, as 
Rita, Francesca’s maid, offers a rarely perfect bit of work, 
well within its modest limitations and yet incomparably 
superior to that of most of the leading characters. 

John H. Raftery. 
ee 


MISS SIMOON’S DIARY. 
A FEW HOT BLASTS FROM ITS WARM PAGES. 


UESDAY: “I’m looking for a good woman.” I 
‘i blushed. I couldn’t help it. Here was aman, a 
tall, handsome man with nerve enough to say he 

was looking for a good woman. Our eyes met. There 
needs no introduction when eyes meet! I knew it was to be 
a duel to the death. I felt that this calm, good-looking 
woman-hunter had resolved to win me, not because I was 
the woman he was looking for,but because there was some- 
thing about me that made him gasp and made his pulse 
stop beating for a moment. I saw it in the almost imper- 
ceptible quiver of his mustache. Oh the little tricks we 
women are mistresses of! I gave him the drooping eye- 
brow. He grew pale and red byturns. I had no desire 
for the love of this man—it was but a woman’s ambition to 
add another scalp to hersilken sash. For hours we bab- 
bled airy nothings. The sweet tones of the Hungarian 
band had their effect upon him—a tear stood in his eye. 
It seemed so very ridiculous. I rose to go—he followed 
me. “We'll meet again,” I said. My voice was low— 


He raised my hand to his lips and 
The tear, which had grown tired o{ 

standing in his eye, fell on my hand. I brushed it non- 

chalantly away. Love isa bore. Heigh-ho! Oh me! 

WEDNESDAY: To-night I met him again, still looking 
for a good woman. I had resolved to be distant and cold 
toward him. But the piteous expression in his eye put the 
thought out of my mind. I asked him to tell me something 
of his past. What prompted the question? Indeed I can- 
not tell. It may have been curiosity, it certainly was not 
interest, for why should this silly fellow—who had led him- 
self to believe that good women exist—interest me? His 
voice was husky. The very tone of it betrayed his secret. 
He drank—I must confess I was pleased—for in society the 
man that doesn’t drink is apt to ask questions. I had 
thought out that epigram at Sadie Pinky’s Blue Coffee the 
night before. It struck meas being clever. I told it to 
him. He did not smile. The man has no sense of humor. 
He told me his story—the usual one, a man, two women and 
a lawyer. Inthe midst of his recital—horrors, the sole of 
my toot commenced to itch. What could Ido? Tell him 
to cease? He would take offense. My shoe seemed to 
be filled with a thousand hornets. The low, drawling, 
melancholy tone of his voice seemed to be egging them 
on—I longed to scream, but that would have been bad 
form. I wanted to laugh and thus conceal my agony—I 
did laugh—at the saddest part of his story. He turned his 
eyes upon me with a look of mild reproach, then with a 
slow, graceful movement he rose, bowed and melted away. 
He has gone—gone forever. .. Three p.m. The foot 
has stopped itching. 

THuRsSDAY, 12 P.M. Lord Weazenface stepped on my 
toe at the crush to-day. Notbing of any importance 
occurred. Freddy Littlepate asked me to be his wife. I 
accepted him. 

12:02 a. M. I have decided to break the engagement. 

FRIDAY: I entertained some lady friends at a green 
chocolate. They complimented me on my looks—I must 
be growing homely. I thought I saw the good-woman- 
hunter to-day. He looks thinner and paler than ever. 
His eyes had a hunted expression in them—they gave me 
quite aturn andI went home. Why can’t I banish this 
man from my mind? Ever since that fearful night he has 
been constantly with me. I dreamed of him last night. I 
thought I was standing by the clock in the hall when he 
caught me in his arms and hugged me and kissed me till I 
screamed. Poor little Fido is dead. 

SaTurDAy: Oh, God! He kissed me. Life is pink 
and green. The yellow sun is dotted with red violets—the 
summer breeze is a symphony—in heliotrope. The purple 
world is journeying on to blend itself into an eternity of 
red-gold universes. He kissed me and the memory of it is 
asa meeting of twosummer suns in a sky of hell—ice- 
water quick. My eyes melted and ran—ran over the room 
only to run back into his and lie there calm, cool, con- 
The man is a personified electric belt. 

WEDNESDAY: At last I am free. That man will not 
haunt me again. I have torn him out of my heart—without 
a pang. Last night I went toa reception at Mrs. Lucre’s. 
The first half hour I spent in discussing matrimony with 
six young college boys, all of them cute but unsubstantial. 
As the seventh started in I happened to glance sidewise 
and there, almost touching my arm, was the man with the 
quivering mustache. Mrs. Lucre was telling him a funny 
story—one I told her—and he was looking thirstily at her 
liquid eyes. I was almost tempted to speak—when dinner 
was announced. He did look handsome as he entered the 
dining room with Lady Hoop Bustle—quite a contrast to 
her appearance. As we took our seatsI caught his eye, 
but it slipped away from me and, try as I might, I could not 
catch it again. Howl tried to fight the numb pain that 
was in my heart—how I tried to conquer the longing for 
another intoxicating kiss. He looked so strange, so beau- 
tiful, so mysterious, it was driving me mad until—ha, ha, 
ha—they brought in asparagus and I saw him struggle with 
it and finally finish the task and smile blandly. But as I 
looked closer I spied a tiny bit bobbing up and down on the 
right end of his quivering mustache. It was so ridiculous 
and yet so disgusting—so pathetic and yet so ludicrous. I 
bit my lips to keep from laughing and closed my eyes to 
keep from crying. Was this my hero? The man whom I 
worshiped—this earthly worm with an asparagus-tipped 
I laughed aloud at the thought and I was free 
Ollie J. White. 
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MOSQUITOES AND DISEASE. 





HOW THE INSECTS CONVEY INFECTION. 





formation in the little book entitled, “Mosquitoes,” 

by Dr. L. O. Howard, which has been published 
by McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. It is not a ponderous 
volume, but the subject is treated scientifically, and the 
many questions that inevitably arise about this obnoxious 
plague are answered in a most clear and satisfactory man- 
ner. Among the scientists quoted are investigators of 
world-wide repute. From the results of many experiments 
in all parts of the world Dr. Howard has drawn his con- 


[em is agreat deal of useful and interesting in- 


clusions. 
Since it has been ascertained with certainty during the 


last few years that the spread of yellow fever in Cuba is 
due to the mosquito, there has been a persistent effort on 
the part of scientists and physicians to learn more of this 
dangerous pest with a view to its extermination. The pos- 
sibility that mosquitoes caused the spread of malaria was 
suspected at least twenty years ago. Now it is practically 
an accepted fact. Hence the energy with which the in- 
vestigations regarding mosquitoes have been pushed the 
past few years. 

So far as is known, all mosquitoes are aquatic in their 
early stages. That is, the eggs are invariably laid in water, 
and the “wigglers” hatch out under water. It may be ina 
rain-water cistern, or in the pitcher of a pitcher-plant, or 
inthe crotch of a tree where rain-water has fallen and 
stands, or in disused wells, in roadside puddles and ditches, 
in closed sewers when there is an absence of heavy rains to 
flush the drains—in short, there must be standing water, no 
matter in how small quantities, for mosquitoes to breed. 
They do not breed in wet grass, as is so often erroneously 
stated. It is true that they are attracted by the moist air 
which hangs about a well-watered lawn, but there is always 
found to be some area of standing water in the vicinity to 
account for their existence. However, the female mosquitoes 
do not die for lack of water for very long periods. They 
are able to live through long spells of dry weather to which 
the male insect succumbs. The adult female also survives 
through extremely cold weather and is often found 
hibernating in very cold basements. The larve have been 
known to live through the winter frozen solidly in blocks of 
ice, but in many places it is the fertilized female only that 
survives the winter. Without dcubt, it is the female which 
does the biting. The beak of the male is weaker, and not 
fitted to penetrate the skin of even a tender-skinned animal. 

One often hears it said that the female mosquito sucks 
blood but once and then dies. This is not so. Experiment 
has shown that they may bite and become gorged with 
blood many times before they die. The development of 
the malarial parasite takes place in the body of the female 
mosquito of the genus Anopheles, and malaria is transmitted 
by its biting healthy persons after having sucked the blood 
of a malarial patient. Practical demonstrations to prove the 
correctness of this theory have been carried on in the most 
malarious portions of the Roman Campagna. In every 
case the persons who lived in houses tightly screened 
against mosquitoes did not develop the slightest trace of 
malaria, even dwelling in the same place through the rainy 
season. In order to disprove the prevalent idea that the 
night air of the Campagna is in itself dangerous, these 
persons slept with their windows open, but still did not 
contract malaria. As a check experiment, a number of the 
Anopheles mosquitoes which had sucked the blood of 
malarial patients in Rome were sent to London. Healthy 
persons who had never had a trace of malaria fell victims 
to the malady in due time after being bitten by these 
mosquitoes. 

Equally interesting experiments have been carried on 
in Cuba the pasttwo years. These experiments prove 
that the yellow-fever parasite also develops in _ the 
mosquito’s body. After an interval of twelve days or more 
from the time it sucks a yellow-fever patient’s blood this 
mosquito is capable of conveying the infection. These 

investigations do not touch upon the problem of what may 
be the specific cause of yellow fever, but only upon the 
cause of the spread of the dread disease. Like the Anopheles, 
which carries malaria, this mosquito seems to be of its own 
genus. It is found only in warm climates, never in Arctic 
and temperate climates. The common mosquito of the 
genus Culex is found everywhere and is known in many 
varieties. 
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Dr. Howard is of the opinion that the mosquito plague 
could be wiped out of existence with but a moderate degree 
of individual care and diligence, coupled with proper muni- 
cipal regulations. In addition to the abolition of breeding- 
places by draining or filling, he recommends the free and 
constant use of kerosene (at intervals of two or three 
weeks) poured onthe surface of all tanks and pools of 
standing water. He says there is no efficacy in the 
eucalyptus-tree and castor-oil plant to drive away 
mosquitoes. Experiment and investigation have disproved 
these theories. The energetic mayor of acity in Virginia, 
in the last two years, has succeeded in almost entirely ex- 
terminating mosquitoes from the locality by treating the 
entire city with kerosene, under an ordinance of the city 
council. Leaflets were circulated giving the people an ac- 
count of the habits of the mosquito and its requisites for 
breeding, and the war of extermination was intelligently 
carried on, with most satisfactory results. Other instances 
are given of ridding whole districts of the mosquito 
plague with but very little expenditure of time and money. 
As Dr. Howard succinctly remarks, “there is no more 
reason why people should suffer from mosquitoes than 
that they should suffer from small-pox.” When one con- 
siders that the horrible ravages of yellow fever in the 
tropics, and the misery and suffering caused by malaria in 
the temperate and colder climates, are but accompanying 
evils of the mosquito plague, one may well wonder that a 
war of extermination is not undertaken against the 
mosquito in every intelligent community. 
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SUMMER IN ROME. 





HAPPY DAYS IN THE ETERNAL CITY. 





RoME, Aug. 20, 1901. 
HILE unhappy St. Louisans are wearing away 
W the summer in the torrid heat of their great 
city, your humble correspondent is revelling in 
the cool breezes of Rome, the Eternal; pitying from afar 
those doomed tolive (or die) where the mercury performs 
the remarkable feat of rising to 110 degrees. It has not 
been above 85 degress, seldom above 80 degrees, since my 
arrival on the 24th of July, and I assure you there are 
many worse places for spending the summer than Rome. 
With the exception of the modern thoroughfares, the 
streets—shaded by the high buildings—also the dwellings 
and shops, are delightfully cool. Carriages—always cheap, 
(16 cents a course for two—50 cents an hour) are more so 
at this season, and nothing can be more charming than a 
drive through the Pincio and Villa Borghese, or to the 
Janiculum to see the sun set. Be sure to take a wrap, 
however, as you will need it, for the breeze, always strong, 
freshens towards evening. As you pause on this newly- 
made magnificent “passeggiata,” and the sun slowly sinks 
—a fiery ball, behind the long line of gigantic “umbrella” 
trees, gilding St. Peters—that enormous pile, marking the 
scene of Nero’s orgies, which confronts you, and Monte 
Maris, just over there, whence Garibaldi kept watch 
over Rome—reposing calmly upon her seven hills, in all 
her majesty and beauty!of countless domes and campanile— 
stupendous ruins and massive palaces—you will think, as I 
did, that earth holds no fairer scene—and then, you will 
have the carriage-top lifted—draw your little wrap around 
you—(for it is almost cold, though in August) and with a 
regretful sigh to leave the enchanted spot—descend the 
winding way, passing by “Tasso’s Oak,” through tortuous 
streets, where every stone has a history. 

The city is anything but deserted, as one might suppose, 
though the elegant residences are mostly closed, and left in 
care of the “portiere,” who,with his family,usually enjoys to 
the utmost the great entrances and courts and fountains— 
and sometimes the pianos, to the torment of the neighbors. 
In the evening, crowds of gaily dressed people (among 
which there is a plentiful sprinkling of uniforms with clink- 
ing swords and spurs) sit around their little tables outside 
the cafes, sipping their “vermouth con selz,” or coffee, or 
ices—lining the streets which appear like one prolonged 
perspective of festivity. Here and there musicians, often 
of no mean ability, with mandolin or guitar, add to the 
picturesqueness of the scene. Three evenings in the week 
the Pincio is magnificently illuminated with electric lights, 
while the municipal band discourses the most delightful 
music of the highest order, which, amid the fountains and 
statues and mysterious shadows of this historic and classic 
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spot, produces an indescribable impression upon the lis- 
tener. 

Four days inthe week, that princely park, the Villa 
Borghese, is thrown open to the public—and the public en- 
joys it, high and low, rich and poor, students and children, 
parties of picnickers, with their baskets—all mingling in 
unrestrained jollity. 

There is constantly some diversion—some “festa” to 
attract and arouse one. The anniversary of the 
foundation of Santa Maria Maggiore—that magnifi- 
cent Basilica, the roof of which is heavily incrusted 
with the first gold brought from America and pre- 
sented by Queen Isabella, was celebrated recently 
with gorgeous ritual and splendid music. According to 
tradition, there was a miraculous fall of snow one August, 
some time in the third century, upon the Esquilino, and 
here the church arose in its commemoration. So, during 
the function, from the lofty dome of the chapel where the 
choir was placed, the air was filled with the falling petals 
of the white “gelsomini” (jessamine)'which, drifting slowly 
downward, simulated well the wonderful snow that crowned 
the Esquilino so many years ago. 

On the feast of the Assumption, the 15th, the streets at 
night were picturesque beyond description, festooned with 
Chinese and Roman lanterns of every color and form. 
Again, the 19th, being the feast of Saint Elena,—the 
Queen’s “festa”—all the public and many of the private 
buildings were beautifully illuminated. 

We have just passed through a “strike” of the trams— 
and, as it was managed here, it seemed to me that the 
“strikers” were worse hurt than the “struck.” In order to 
protect the public (considered a duty here) the military 
assumed the direction of the cars that ventured to run, 
and with a guard in uniform as conductor, another as 
motorman, and from one to three on front and rear plat- 
forms, with sword and revolver at belt, all “went merry as 
a marriage bell.” Itis astonishing what a soothing effect 
the sight of military buttons has upon the public nerves. 

The water (or waters) of Rome is delicious, cool and 
pure as acrystal, ice abundant and cheap; absolutely no 
mosquitoes, but—fleas. The latter is such a sprightly, clean 
insect, however, that one does not mind it much, and it is 
silent in its depredations. 

Those who expect to hear from day to day of the Pope’s 
demise, will probably be disappointed. One who sees 
him daily tells me that his powers of endurance are 
wonderful, often putting to shame the younger members of 
his court, and that the only sign of old age to be perceived 
is his occasional failure of memory concerning recent 
events. Herecently gave audience, from ten till one, to 
some four hundred Americans, and few people of half his 
age could endure the strain with as little fatigue as he. 
Yesterday he gave two hours to a most interesting repre- 
sentation of the catacombs of Rome, by the celebrated 
archeologist, Prof. Marucchi. The views being very large, 
and the costumes of the different periods given in colors, 
they were most striking and effective, and held the close 
attention of the venerable old man to the last. 

I arrived in time to witness the tremendous demonstra- 
tion on the anniversary of the assassination of poor Umberto, 
and no one who mingled with them could doubt the sincer- 
ity of the love for, and devotion of, “his people” to the 
memory of their murdered King. Italy poured its thou- 
sands into Rome, each province vieing with the others in 
the richness and magnificence of its banners and floral 
signs, with pathetic incriptions, to be placed around his 
tomb in the Pantheon. 

That hoary, old edifice, which bears its twenty odd 
centuries, in grand and grim defiance of Time, not only 
was filled with these offerings, but the huge portico was 
crowded to the very gates. The enormous facade and 
massive pillars were covered with black, upon which were 
immense gilt tablets, with inscriptions of mourning and 
tributes to the dead. The mass performed in the morning 
was by Sgambati, and the city was filled the entire after- 
noon by slowly moving processions of societies and repre- 
sentatives from every part of the kingdom, carrying banners 
draped in black. 

I must not forget to mention that Mascagni has already 
composed his march for the opening of your Exposition, 
and just now all Rome is ina titter at his expense. It is 
said that his American tour is deferred by his impresarii 
until his hair can reach a poetic, or musical length, as they 
say that Paderewski owes largely his great success to his 
flowing locks. PT 
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AS TO BEETHOVEN. 





BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 





blood. How often do we find persons who in 

feeling are absolutely strangers to their own broth- 
ers and sisters. Occasionally even parents fail in understand- 
ing their children. The child may hunger for a sympathy 
and love that the mother knows nothing of, and cry itself 
to sleep for atenderness withheld. Later this same child 
may evolve aspirations and ambitions that seem to the 
other members of the family mere whims and vagaries to 
be-laughed down, or stoutly endured, as the mood prompts. 

Knowing these things, do we wonder at the question of 
long ago, “Who is my mother, and who are my brethren?” 
Beethoven was a beautiful brown thrush in a nest of 
cuckoos. He could sing, and sing divinely, and the mem- 
bers of his household were glad because it brought an income 
in which they all shared. 

About the year 1795 Beethoven went to Vienna, and as 
he had been heralded by several persons of influence, his 
reception was gracious. Charity has its periods of evolv- 
ing into a fad, and at this time the fashion was musical 
entertainments in aid of this orthat. Slight suspicions ex- 
ist that these numerous entertainments were devised by 
fledgling musicians for their own aggrandizement, and pos- 
sible patrons fanned the philanthropic flame to help on 
their proteges. Beethoven was of too simple and guileless 
a nature to aid his fortunes with the help of any social jim- 
my, but we see he was soon in the full tide of local popu- 
His ability as a composer, his virile presence and 
From 


kK INSHIP is a question of spirit and not a matter of 


larity. 
his skill as a player, made his company desired. 
playing first for charity, then at the houses of nobility, and 
next as a professional musician, he gradually mounted tothe 
place to which his ability entitled him. 

Then we find his brothers, Carl and Johann, appearing 
on the scene, with a fussy, yet earnest, intent to take care 
of the business affairs of their eccentric and absent-minded 
brother. Ludwig let himself fallinto their way of think- 
ing—it was easier than to oppose them—and they began 
to drive sharp bargains with publishers and managers. 
Their intent was to sell for cash and in the highest market; 
and their strenuous efforts after the Main Chance put their 
gifted brother ina bad plight before the world of art. 
Beethoven’s brothers seized his very early and immature 
compositions and sold them without his consent or 
knowledge. So humiliated was Beethoven by seeing these 
productions of his childhood hawked about that he even 
instituted law-suits to get them back, that he might de- 
stroy them. 

To boom a genius and cash his spiritual assets is a grave 
and delicate task—perhaps it is one of those things that 
should be left undone. Much anguish did these rapacious 
brothers cause the divinely gifted brown thrush, and when 
they began to quarrel over the receipts between themselves 
he begged them to go away and leave him in peace. He 
finally had to adopt the ruse of going back to Bonn with 
them; and got them established in the apothecary business, 
before he dared manage his own affairs. 

But they were bad angels and the wind of their wings 
withered as they hovered around their brother down to the 
day of his death. 

When silence settled down upon Beethoven, and every 
piano was for hima mute, and he, the maker of sweet 
sounds, could not hear his own voice, or catch the words 
that fell from the lips of those he loved, Fate seemed to 
have done her worst. 

And so he wrote, “Forgive me, then, if you see me turn 
away when I would gladly mix with you. For me there is 
no recreation in human intercourse, no conversation, no 
sweet interchange of thought. In solitary exile I am com- 
pelled to live. When I approach strangers a feverish fear 
takes possession of me, for I know that I will be misunder- 
stood. * * But O God, Thou lookest down upon my inward 
soul! Thou knowest, and thou seest that love for my fel- 
low men, and all kindly feelings that have abode here. 

Patience! I may get better—I may not—but I will endure 
all until Death shall claim me, and then joyously will I go.” 

The man who could so express himself at twenty-eight 
years of age must have been aright brave and manly man. 
But art was his solace, as it should be to every stricken 


soul. 
Great genius and great love can never be separated—in 
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fact, Iam not sure but that they are one and the same thing. 
But the object of his love separated herself from Beethoven 
when calamity lowered. What woman, young, bright, 
vigorous and fresh, with her face to the sun-rising, would 
want to link her fate to that of aman sore stricken by the 
hand of God! And then there is always a doubt about the 
genius—isn’t he really only a fool after all? 

Art was Beethoven’s solace. Art is harmony, beauty 
and excellence. The province of art is to impart a sublime 
emotion. Beethoven’s heart was filled with divine love— 
and all love is divine—and through his art he sought to ex- 


press his love to others. But his physical calam- 
ity made him the butt and byword of the heedless 
wherever he went. Within the -sealed-up case- 


ments of his soul Beethoven heard the Heavenly Choir; 
as he walked, bareheaded, upon the street, oblivious to all, 
centered in his own silent world, he would sometimes sud- 
denly burst into song. At other times he would beat time, 
talk to himself and laugh aloud. His strange actions would 
often attract a crowd, and rude persons, ignorant of the man 
they mocked, would imitate him or make mirth for the by- 
standers, as they sought to engage him in conversation. 
At such times the master might be dragged back to earth, 
and seeing the coarse faces and knowing the hopelessness 
of trying to make himself understood he would retreat in 
terror. 

Six months or more of each year were spent in the coun- 
try, in some obscure village about Vienna. There he could 
walk the woods and traverse the fields alone and unnoticed, 
and there, out under the open sky, much of his best work was 
done. The famous “Moonlight Sonata” was shaped on one 
of those lonely walks by night across the fields when the 
master could shake his shaggy head, lift up his face to the 
sky, and cry aloud, all undisturbed. In the recesses of his 
imagination he saw the sounds. There are mento whom 
sounds are invisible symbols of forms and colors. 

The law of compensation never rests. Everything con- 
spired to drive Beethoven in upon his art—it was his 
refuge and retreat. When love spurned him, and misun- 
derstandings with kinsmen came, and law-suits and poverty 
added their weight of woe, he fell back upon music, and 
out under the stars he listened to the Sonatas of God. Next 
day ke wrote them out as best he could, always regretting 
that his translations were not quite perfect. He was ever 
stung with a noble discontent, and in times of exaltation 
there rang in his deaf ears the words, “Arise and get thee 
hence, for this is not thy rest.” 

And so his work was in a constant ascending scale. 

Richard Wagner has acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Beethoven in many ways. In fact it is not too much to say 
that Beethoven was the spiritual parent of Wagner. From 
his admiration of Beethoven, Wagner developed the strong, 
sturdy, independent quality of his nature that led to his 
exile—and his success. 

Behold the face of Ludwig Beethoven—is there not 
something Titanic about it? What selfness, what will, 
what resolve, what power! And those tear-stained eyes, — 
have they not seen sights of which no tongue can tell nor 
pen make plain? 

His life of solitude helped to foster the independence 
in his nature, and kept this mind clear and free from all 
the idle gossip of the rabble. He went his way alone, and 
played court fool to no titled and alleged nobility. The 
democracy of the man is not our least excuse for honoring 
him. He was one with the plain people of earth, and the 
only aristocracy he acknowledged was the aristocracy of 
intellect. 

In his work done after his fortieth year there is a 
greater freedom, an ease and an increased strength, with 
a daring quality, which uplifts and gives courage. The 
tragic interest and intense emotionalism is gone and you 
behold a resignation and the success that wins by yielding. 
The man is no longer at war with destiny. There is no 


struggle. 

We pay for everything we receive, and all things can 
be attained if we pay the price. One of the very few 
Emancipated Men in American bought redemption from 
the bondage of selfish ambition at a terrible price. Years 
and years ago he was in the Rocky Mountains, rough, 
uneducated, heedless of all that makes for righteousness. 
This man was caught in a snow storm, on the mountain 
He lost his way, became dazed with cold and fell 
When found by his companions 
But skillful 


side. 
exhausted in the snow. 
the next day death had nearly claimed him. 





help brought him back™to life, yet the frost had killed the 
circulation in his feet. Both legs were amputated just 
below the knee. 

This changed the current of the man’s life. Foot 
races, boxing matches and hunting of big game were out 
of the question. The man turned to books and art and 
questions of science and sociology. 

Thirty summers have come and gone. This gentle, 
loving and sympathetic man now walks with a cane, and 
few, comparatively, know the extent of his disability and of 
his artificial feet. 

Speaking of his spiritual re-birth this man of splendid 
intellect said tome, with a smile: “It cost me my feet, but 
it was worth the price.” 

I shed no maudlin tears over the misfortunes of Beetho- 
ven. Hewas what he was because of what he endured. 
He grew strong by bearing burdens. All things are equal- 
ized, and by the Cross is the world redeemed. God be 
praised! it is all good. 

Fe ee 


A FAIR AND HAPPY MILKMAID. 





ONE OF THE FAMOUS “CHARACTERS” BY SIR THOMAS OVER- 
BURY. 





[Mr. Alfred Bartlett, at 21 Cornhill, in Boston, is doing a good 
work. There he publishes a little monthly magazine which he 
calls The Cornhill Booklet, It is devoted to the reproduction “of 
choice and little known material likely to be of interest to book 
lovers and friends of literature.” The issue for August is made 
up of selections from ‘Characters,’ by Sir Thomas Overbury,who 
was poisoned in London Tower, on September 15th, 1613. Of 
these quaint and curious, dainty and whimsical characters the 
best is the one entitled ‘‘A Faire and Happy Milk-Mayd.” A 
footnote in the Cornhill Booklet quotes quaint old Izaak Walton, 
on this ‘character,’ thus: ‘I now see it was not without cause, 
that our good Queen Elizabeth did so often wish herself a Milk- 
maid all the month of May, because they are not troubled with 
fears and cares, but sing sweetly all the day, and sleep securely 
all the night: and without doubt, honest, innocent, pretty 
Maudlin does so, I’ll bestow Sir Thomas Overbury’s Milk-maid’s 
wish upon her, that she may die in the spring; and, being dead, 
may have good store of flowers stuck round about her winding 
“The Complete Angler,’ Chap. IV. | 


se 
A faire and happy MILK-MAYD. 
| S a countrey wench, that is so farre from making her- 


sheet.’”’ 


self beautiful by art, that one looke of hers is able to 

put all face-physicke out of countenance. She knows 
a faire looke is but a dumbe orator to commend vertue, 
therefore minds it not. All her excellencies stand in her 
so silently, as if they had stolne upon her without her 
knowledge. The lining of her apparell (which is her 
selfe) is farre better than outsides of ftissew,; for though 
she be not arrayed in the spoile of the si/ke-worme, shee is 
deckt in innocency, a far better wearing. She doth not, 
with lying long abed, spoile both her complexion and her 
conditions; nature hath taught her, too immoderate sleepe is 
rust to the soule: she rises therefore with chaunticleare, her 
dames cock, and at night makes the /amb her courfew. In 
milking a cow, and straining the teats through her fingers, 
it seems that so sweete a milk-presse makes the milk the 
whiter or sweeter; for never came almond glove oraromatique 
oyntment on her palme to taint it. The golden ears of corne 
fall and kiss her feet when she reaps them, as if they 
wisht to be bound and led prisoners by the same hand that 
felled them. Her breath is her own, which sents all the 
yeare long of June, like a new-made hay-cock. She makes 
her hand hard with labour, and her heart soft with pity; 
and when winter evenings fall early (sitting at her merry 
wheele) she sings a defiance to the giddy wheele of fortune. 
She doth all things with so sweet a grace, it seems ignorance 
will not suffer her to doe ill, being her mind is to doe well. 
She bestows her years wages at next faire; and in choos- 
ing her garments, counts no bravery inthe world like 
decencie. The garden.and bee-hive are all her physick and 
chyrurgeiy, and she lives the longer for’t. She dares go 
alone, and unfold sheepe i’ th’ night and fears no manner 
of ill, because she meanes none; yet to say truth, she is 
never alone, for she is still accompanied with old songs, 
honest thoughts, and prayers, but short ones; yet they have 
their efficacy, in that they are not pauled with insuing idle 
cogitations. Lastly, her dreams are so chaste, that she 
dare tell them; only a Fridaies dream is all her superstition: 
that she conceales for feare of anger. Thus lives she, and 
all her care is she may die in the spring-time, to have store 
of flowers stucke upon her winding-sheet. 

















TRAGEDY OF A TELEPHONE. 





A MESSAGE FROM BEYOND. 





vations; therefore, when his wife Alice pleaded for 

a house telephone he reminded her that they had 
lived comfortably hitherto without one and promptly denied 
her the privilege. 

The outside world can be run very cleverly by man 
craft, but when it comes to the social menage a woman’s 
wit is superior to a man’s diplomacy. When Harvey gave 
his autocratic decision against the telephone his wife sug- 
gested that it would save her the necessity of going to mar- 


|: LMER HARVEY did not believe in domestic inno- 


ket. 

“You need the exercise,” he said in rebuttal. He be- 
longed to a club, and took his exercise in the gym and at 
golf. “I could talk to my friends,” urged Alice, “they 
all have telephones, and”—her voice dropped into the 
sweetheart cadence—“I could talk to you at the office 
sometimes when I am lonesome.” That plea should have 
moved him if he had been of a relenting disposition, but he 
felt that discipline must be maintained, and he had asserted 
himself. 

“Nonsense, Alice! It doesn’t pay to be spooney through 
a telephone. If you need to send me a message there is a 
pay station within a block. We won’t speak of this again,” 
and he gave her a lordly, kiss and went off to his business. 

Several weeks passed and Mrs. Harvey was taken ill so 
seriously that the doctor looked grave, and a trained nurse 
was in requisition, who, as soon as she arrived, asked Mr. 
Harvey, with some asperity, to show her the telephone. 
“We haven’t one,” he stammered. Here was a woman 
who took him by the forelock without apology or hesitancy. 
“T have intended getting one, but———” 

“Have one put in at once. If I need the doctor, or a 
drug store, I can not leave my patient to go out to the next 
block to telephone.” 

Elmer Harvey ordered a telephone and requested the 
nurse not to let his wife know, as he wished to give her a 
pleasant surprise when she recovered. But it would have 
rung to deaf ears so far as Alice was concerned. She had 
bridged the distance between worlds by a more subtle con- 
nection than that of electricity. She died the evening of 
the day on which the new telephone was established in the 
home. 

When it was all over, the funeral baked meats eaten 
and the guests gone, Elmer Harvey was alone in the pretty 
sitting-room from which the life and soul had departed. 
He was stunned by the suddenness of his loss, his loneli- 
ness and his grief. It was nearly midnight, but he had no 
idea of time. 

Then his telephone bell rang. It startled him in the 
desolate silence of his surroundings. 

“Probably the operator asking how it works,” he thought, 
and taking down the receiver he placed it to his ear. “Who 
is this?” he asked in a perfunctory voice. 

“Do you not know?” 

Heavens! Whose voice was it that sounded so much 
like hers? He pulled himself together as he answered: 

“Where are you? Who are you?” 

“Your wife—Alice.” 

His fingers froze to {the receiver, his teeth chattered 
with fright, he heard himself speaking like an automaton. 

“My wife, Alice, is dead and buried! Who are you 
who would mock my misery?” 

“Dear husband, I am not dead, but living and near you. 
I wanted to try our telephone and hear your dear voice 
answer me. I have already gained the knowledge of the 
immortals, and this is my message to you, the first and last 
I am permitted to give by this method. Listen, dear heart. 
The time is coming—is very near—when celestial tele- 
phones will communicate between us without wires or 
electricity. More I cannot say, and now, my beloved, 
good-bye for a season.” 

Whether Elmer Harvey fainted or slept he never 
knew. In the morning a man appeared from the telephone 
exchange. 

“Sorry we could not finish the work yesterday,” he 
explained, “but a rush of orders prevented us. Hope you 
did not need it before. Guess you were not disturbed by 
it last night?” 

“It worked all right,” Harvey answered vaguely. 

“Beg pardon, it didn’t work at all; there was no con- 
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nection; the wires were not on and you could not have 
received a message or sent one.” 
But Harvey knew better. 
M. L. Rayne, in the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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LOVE’S WAY. 





HEN will Love go? 
When thou shalt weave a bower of young rose 
shoots, 
His table spread of cherished wines and foods, 
Con songs to sing to him, purse thy lips to flutes, 
And run with eager tendance on his moods, 
Crying, “Abide with me, rest ever so!” 
Then will Love go. 


When will Love stay? 
When thou shalt say, “Go, death comes in thy track; 
God, reason, right, decree that we must part. 
Go, flee the world’s damnation, look not back; 
There is no room for thee within my heart.” 
When this to him thy anguished soul shall say, 
Then will Love stay. 
New York Life 
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THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


HOW HE LIVES AND WORKS, 





hereditary usage, less hard than it would seem to 

his brother of England or the United States. The 
problem of clothes he finds easy of solution, for, as a rule, 
he makes his own. Many of the peasants, however, can 
afford to pay the journeyman tailor who comes to each 
village, visiting each house as required, living with the 
family, so long as the work he is engaged for lasts, and 
providing each member of the household,during his sojourn, 
with clothes sufficient until his next visit. The peasant’s 
usual dress consists of rough cloth trousers and red striped 
shirt; he cares little for hats. If the Czar ordered his 
peasant subjects to dress as the peasants of England do, not 
all the firms in England would be able tosupply the demand 
much less keep pace with it. Boots are worn, but the 
great prevalence of rheumatism in its worst forms among 
the Russian villagers seems to show that they are of a very 
inferior kind: indeed these boots are little more than 
baskets, made of reeds and grass and kept together with 
linen. Round the legs, from ankle.to knee, are bound 
linen rags tied with string. This forms the sole protection, 
in fine weather and bad, on road and field, and the condi- 
tion of a laborer working in the potato fields in wet 
weather is pitiable enough. No wonder the peasant’s 
thoughts so often turn longingly tothe army. A soldier, 
he is decently clothed in black cloth tunic, trousers, shirt 
and boots. 

In Russia companies of infantry are sent out road re- 
pairing, house building and railway constructing—general- 
ly working for contractors. Prisoners of the State are 
often employed in the same way. The earnings of the 
men are apportioned in thirds; one-third goes to the con- 
tractor, one-third to the Government from whom he hires 
the labor and the remainder the worker takes himself. He 
does not get the full benefit of his fraction, however, for 
the State tacitly demands from the soldier or the prisoner 
one-eighth of his one-third for various objects. Every 
soldier is expected to keep himself clean and smart—he 
stands little chance of promotion if he is careless in this 
respect—and after procuring himself blacking, etc., and 
paying for baths and washing, much of his earnings have 
disappeared. Often as not he has spent more than his 
wage and has to be helped over his financial stiles by rela- 
tives and friends. Then he finds it more to his advantage 
to buy clothing in order to save the wear and tear of his 
army uniform. New men, especially, experience hard 
times at first. The officers, in accordance with a very 
ancient custom, insist on what they consider their rights at 
the hands of recruits. These latter have to “look after” 
their superiors, in other words, “pay their footing.” Here 
is an instance: An officer hands a recruit the sum of six- 
pence with instructions to fetch him four-pennyworth of 
whisky, a sixpenny sausage and some change. What 
option has the soldier? He obeys the unwritten law as 


TT. Muscovite peasant lives a hard life, but, through 
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naturally as the officer imposes it. To neither does it seem 
an injustice. 

In Russia nobody need starve who has the ability to 
work. A mancan rent land from a landowner who will 
supply a villager with seeds and implements for working 
his hired plot. In return the landlord receives half the 
profits. Land may be hired from the Government on the 
same conditions. A capitalist may rent a large section of 
land and may employ State soldiers or prisoners to work it 
for him. In such cases the Russian Government takes 
half the profits, the other portion going into the pockets of 
the capitalist. The Government, in one sense, shares with 
the latter the risk of working the land at a loss. 


Most of the Russian peasants pass a great deal of their 
life in workshops where they work, eat and sleep, the 
same room sheltering a number and probably a pig into the 
bargain. There are few beds. Instead all around the 
four walls of the room is fixed what may be literally de- 
scribed as a bench;it is made of wood, and at this works the 
peasant by day and on it he sleeps by night, each man at 
his own spot. The conditions of the Russian workshop, or 
factory, and the Russian prison and military barracks, so 
far as interior arrangements are concerned, are akin. 
Chairs there will also be and tables, rudely fashioned, as a 
rule, by the men themselves. 


The relations between master and man are very in- 
teresting to compare with those of hired and hirer in other 
countries. In Russia there are no strikes, no trades 
unions, no great labor troubles among the peasantry. The 
masters keep no account books—there are no bankruptcies 
—and the master pays his servants what he thinks fit. The 
men, as a rule, are satisfied with what they get and there 
does not exist that fear among them of want of employ- 
ment which in other countries, where the conditions of 
labor are more ideal, forces a man to take a meagre death- 
wage from the half-closed hand of his employer. In every 
workshop there hangs a picture of the Virgin, often rude 
enough but sufficient in its symbolism, whatever the nature 
of its portraiture and production; and before this a little 
lamp is always kept burning. Every employer of work- 
men, no matter what hiscreed, must provide a picture of 
the Mother and a lamp; else would he get no laborers. 
The men each morning pay their homage tothe lowly 
shrine before the day’s work commences, and at eventide, 
when work is ended, devotions are said. Before and after 
meals thanks are rendered to the “Ikon” and appeals are 
generally made for help when details of work go away. 

Quarrels between the men are rare, but do occur some- 
times. In a Russian workshop one morning a dispute 
arose over a trifling matter, which, however, bid fair to last 
indefinitely, when happily an old peasant was inspired with 
an idea for the restoration of peace. His idea was agreed 
to at once, for the workers realized that they must make 
their penance tothe Mother for their waywardness. So 
the village priest was sent for, and he came with censers 
and with due ceremonial sprinkled holy water about the 
working place and blessed all those present. For this ser- 
vice the men collected among themselves a fee of about 
five shillings. With the departure of the priest on this oc- 
casion came, as was expected, a complete reconciliation. 
What was not foreseen, however, by the old wisehead 
was the aftermath of the quarrel and its settlement. The 
last state of that house that day was worse than its first, 
for the workers, in their delight at the restoration of har- 
mony, must needs go out and celebrate it—just as other 
workmen might do—and before night the fumes of strong 
drink had raised up the old grievance with ten-fold energy. 

The Russian workman takes probably as much drink as 
the English. He will even pawn his boots, generally of 
the “Wellington” type, for drink, or, to be more correct, 
will sever the uppers from the soles and raise on the former 
the trifle he needs. There are now no public-houses in 
Russia, as such places are known in England or the United 
States; houses of refreshment there are in plenty, but 
these may be said to possess off-licenses. Three years ago 
public-houses were conducted in Russia as they are 
to-day in England. Then the Government took control 
of the liquor trade and nowadays the citizen or traveler 
buys bottle beer or spirits and consumes it without 
the doors of the place of sale. There is, however, 
no diminution of drunkenness: the only difference is that 
the vice has the streets for display instead of public-house 
interiors. The publican is a hired servant of his Govern- 
ment and to him is supplied the stuff for sale, the purchaser 
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being thus in a position to see what he is buying, as each 
bottle is stamped with an official notification. So one is 
now able to get good liquor in Russia, where previously 
one was more or less at the mercy of the publican both as 
regards quality and payment. 

The Russian workman seldom leaves the precincts of 
the factory in winter except to purchase drink. This is 
not beer, but a rough spirit which he calls “Vodka” and 
which he partakes of neat. The admixture of water would 
strike him as a strictly unnecessary proceeding. “Vodka” 
is a powerful liquid, and its effects on a body unused to it 
sudden and disastrous. In summer he quits the close con- 
fines of the workshop and goes out into the open. The 
Russian summer is bright and pleasant, more pleasant than 
the country, as a whole, gets credit for. Satiated, therefore, 
with his confinement all the winter the peasant worker 
comes forth to lead the life of a tramp, free in his move- 
ments. Either he supports himself with fishing and occa- 
sionally digging potatoes for a meal or two, or he simply 
wanders, living anyhow, anywhere. His existence is not 
unlike that of the tramp weavers, of Lancashire, who go 
from place to place, working or idling as they choose. On 
the whole the peasant, be he married or single, leads a 
roughly pleasant life. 

One thing the peasant of Russia has on which he may 
certainly congratulate himself. Over the business of the 
courts to which he turns for justice there sits a president 
fitted for the true adjustment of the scales, a man who 
knows the peasant’s mode of living, being a commoner 
himself. On the other hand, the upper class litigant in 
Russia is less robustly treated. The high court officials, 
by their indifference to the rights of those who come for 
judgment, ina way unfortunately balance the admirable 
equity of the lower courts. A great deal has been heard 
lately of the Russian students. It is not generally known, 
perhaps, how distinct a class is each, the student and the 
workman. The latter is wont to shun the former, arguing 
that the student, being a cleverer man than himself, is less 
honest, which argues further that the peasant, if the less 
clever, is by no means a fool. The Saturday Review. 
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DREAM OF THE HILLS. 


DREAMER worn with many dreams 
Of weariness, borne in to me 

Unsummoned, subtler than the themes 
Impassioning the sea, 


A 


Melodiously some lyric note, 
Or something whispered by the breeze, 
Drives my heart welling to my throat 
With old-time memories 


Of harvest-homes and fair demesnes 
With all the meadow-farms, and O 

Across the hills, familiar scenes 
And faces long ago! 


Lo, lo—a waft of magic wands! 
The city fades away; bedight 

With miles of shade, the orchard lands 
Sweep slowly into sight; 


As far off past the little town 

And highways flushed with happy rains, 
My aimless footsteps idle down 

The quiet summer lanes. 


I see the woods; I hear the quail’s 
Wild whistles where the placid rills 
Flow down forever by the dales 
And cattle on the hills. 


A sloping ridge; with shaded eyes 
Above the waving fields of hay 
Below me, only sunny skies 
And reapers far away. 


And faint winds whisper here and there, 
And something passes in the breeze 

Beyond all thought and thrills the air 
With happy memories 


Of harvest-homes and fair demesnes 
With thriving meadow-farms, and O 
Across the hills, familiar scenes 
And faces long ago! 
William Griffith 
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THE GREAT STEEL STRIKE. 





WHAT A CO-OPERATIVE LEADER SEES IN IT. 





[In the New York J/udependent of August 29th, Mr. N. O. 
Nelson, of this city, has the appended article, upon the steel 
strike. In a prefatory note to the article the /ndependent 
says, “no one in America has more practical knowledge of co- 
operation than Mr. Nelson.’’ He has successfully experimented 
in co-operation in his own business and has established a co- 
operative community in Illinois. } 
as 
ERE’S a contrast! The United States Steel Cor- 
H poration owns property supposed to be worth 
about $300,000,000. It has earned and probably 
can earn in the long run 7}¢ per cent. on its capitalization 
of $1,300,000,000—$100,000,000 a year. This profit 
remains to the stockholders after paying very many men 
salaries ranging from $25,000 to $1,000,000 a year, and 
various millions lost in strikes. Profit is a word we use for 
the difference between the amount paid to the producer 
and the amount charged the consumer, surplus value, 
Marx calls it; the wages of abstinence. Some economists 
euphemistically term it. To the common business man 
and hired man it is simply legitimate profit, the proper 
reward of business sagacity. At this moment there is a 
somewhat heated quarrel between the managers and the 
workers over the division of the $100,000,000 profit. 

Nominally, the quarrel is over unionism; but the only 
object of unionism is more pay and shorter hours. Solid 
unionism is the condition precedent for negotiating on 
equal terms. 

The wages of the steel workers are far above the labor 
average of the country, thanks to the union fights of the 
past. 

This strike is not for more pay now, but for recognition, 
complete freedom to organize, and the signing of a uniform 
wage scale for all the steel plants, union or non-union. It’s 
a contest over power. Economically, the public who buy 
the steel are the interested parties; they pay the price that 
yields the 33 per cent. profit on the actual capital em- 
ployed. It is they whose buildings and bridges and railroads 
and canneries are interrupted by the closing of the steel 
mills. How do they like it, and what are they going to do 
about it? 

Now for the contrast! The English Co-operative 
Wholesale Society is a trust composed of above 1,000 retail 
stores and factories, 1,500,000 constituent stockholders. 

Its capital is about $10,000,009 (I use dollars not 
pounds), but instead of being watered the valuation is 
boiled down by a steady annual depreciation of its property. 
It does a business of about $60,000,000 a year, exclusively 
with its stockholders, at uniform prices, for cash. It buys 
in all foreign countries, sails its own channel ships (seven), 
operates factories, employing 10,000 men, pays every- 
where union wages, and employs union men, pays 
managers from $600 to $1,500 a year, and has the very 
best; returns the profits to the stockholding associations in 
proportion to their purchases, the who!e of the earnings, 3!¢ 
per cent. interest on shares, depreciation, surplus and 
dividend amounting to about 20 per cent. on the capital. 
All of it belongs to the consumers, who are also the pro- 
ducers—the people, and the whole people, may be stock- 
holders and receive the full benefit onthe payment of 50 
cents, and applying the dividends on their purchases up to 
a minimum of $50 and a maximum of $500. 

It is democracy pure and simple applied to real affairs, 
the affairs by which families live and equality is approxi- 

There are no stock speculations, no strikes, no 


mated. 
anarchy. 
Here’s another, one of the constinent companies, a 
retail store. See if you cannot find poetry in these bald 
s‘atistics, in this business statement. The plot is laid in 
Leeds, the City of the North, population 400,000. The 
Leeds Industrial Society is about 55 years old. It was 
started by a dozen or two workingmen with a few dollars 
in money; it has always been managed by workingmen for 
workingmen, though no one is excluded from membership. 
Each one of them could consistently quote Walt Whitman, 
“I will not accept for myself anything that. aJl others may 
not have on equal terms.” Here is how the Leeds Indus- 
trial stood at its half yearly meeting last month: Net cap- 
ital, $3,570,000; members, 48,939 (multiply by five and 
you have 244,695, or over one-half the population); sales 
for six months, $3,768,175; net profits, $662,000. This 





is how they disposed of the profits: Educational purposes, 
$4,125; interest on capital, $62,205; depreciation of pro- 
perty, $49,886; 15 per cent. dividend on purchases, $542. 
040. They produced $546,350 worth in their own local 
factories, including 60,629 bags of flour, and they bought 
$288,000 worth from other co-operative factories. They 
observe all union conditions, have no strikes, no stock 
watering or speculation, and my unofficial information is 
that General Manager Fawcett’s salary is $1,500 a 
year. 

There are many hundreds of such companies—varying 
in size—in England, Scotland, France, Germany and Den- 
mark, and a few in the United States. In 57 years of ever 
growing prosperity the Rochdale Co-operative System 
has demonstrated—I mean demonstrated scientifically 
—that the people by voluntary association and demo- 
cratic management can carry on their own _ business 
of any and every kind, by the people, for the peo- 
ple. It is not the complete socialistic ideal; it does 
not embrace all, except by their own voluntary action; it 
does not embrace all business at once; it is open to com- 
petition; it seeks no aid from Government. To many 
minds it is the best form and method of socialism. The great 
Mazzini, after going through all forms of revolutionary and 
political programmes, came to voluntary association as the 
workingman’s sufficient and only way of salvation. 
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THE GIRL AND THE ISLAND. 





AN ALLEGORIC RHAPSODY. 





they may say. I have a friend—he is a painter— 

who has given house-room to one, and he tells me 
that every time he brings the wizard’s wonder-work before 
the public, the school of the matter-of-fact make fun of it 
with jibe andsneer. The missiles they hurl are not exactly 
the same as those that bruised and wounded dead, old 
wizards, but they hurt, all the same. The wizard that my 
friend houses has the power of transmuting the baser 
metals into gold, and, of my own knowledge, I am aware 
that he has healed and made whole again more than one 
who was unwell—even when the wound was at the heart. 

When a wizard takes up his residence in your house, 
be sure he will draw the blinds and dull the place to twi- 
light. Then your neighbors willsay: “What a curious, 
unworldly, good-for-nothing, rambling old house is that 
across the street there! Why doesn’t the man get rid of 
his wizard; everyone is laughing at him.” 

But it happens, now and again, that the world grows 
strangely wrought with the wizard’s wonder-work—it 
may be a hundred years afterwards, when the house where 
he lived is in ruins. Then the people come, and they put 
roses above the ruins, never pausing to think that the place 
where he resided was often without food, whole days at a 
time. 


[oe have not left off stoning wizards yet, for all 


As we sit smoking in his ae: with rejected pictures 
round about us, my friend, the painter, opens his heart to 
me. He talks to me of one thing and another, but mostly 
of atall young girl and anisland. The tall young girl, I 
know, exists; but I would not like to vouch for the island. 
Anyway, I have never told him that I doubted the existence 
of either, there being many others in the world to play 
the skeptic. 

My friend does not sleep well, and the wizard who re- 
sides with him, thinking, perhaps, that he may have done 
something to cause these periods of unrest, has given him 
an island—as a thing to occupy his mind. Think! that is 
as much as a king could do—but no king in all the world 
has in his giving such an island as this that my friend got 
from the wizard. And in this wise he speaks of it: “I go 
to my island frequently. Would you like to know where it 
is? Well, it isin the Coral Seas, and it is built of coral— 
beautiful, branching coral, white and pink. It has a reef 
all around to keep away unruly seas, and it lies in the 
centre of a blue lagoon. It is large, so very large that a 
ship takes quite a long time to sail around it. 

“It has mountains inland, and in the mountains are 
savages, with black, blood-streaked eyes, and teeth an inch 
long, and yellow, like a tiger’s. These fellows are canni- 
bals, and my island would not be a pleasant place to live 
in, only that I have another race of men there. This race 
came from Greece in an ancient day. They were beset by 


storm, but their gods were kindly, and brought them at 
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OH! THAT BOY! 


SAIS THE CLOTHES HE WEARS OUT! 























Now is it not quite possible that you are hard on the boy? It may be that you never were a boy yourself, but it is more likely that 
you have forgotten how your mother worried about your clothes? Do not put too much of a damper on a boy’s spirits. They 
are caused by good health and you should be thankful, rather. Buy the boy’s clothes where a really good cloth and really good 
making are combined with the lowest of low cash prices. Before deciding that such suits as the following are “toa cheap” just take 


a look at the quality. Take our word for it you'll thank us for insisting upon that visit of inspection. 


$32 


be excellent value at $5.00 


$50 


$6.00 up to $7.50. 


Boys’ 50c Mothers’ 
Friend Waists, 


23c 





Boys’ All Wool Combination Suits, Jacket and two pairs of Pants 
—ages 6 to 16 years—made of medium weight Navy 
Blue and nobby fall mixtures in Cheviots—would be 


Boys’ two and three Piece Suits—Knee Pants—Imported Cloths—The 
3-piece suits have either single or double breasted 
vests—black, navy blue or new fall mixtures in 


cheviot, serge or worsteds—ages 6 to 16 years—worth 


$32 


12 to 20 years—or 28 to 37 chest measure—really worth 
$7.50 up to $8.50. 


Young Men’s Suits—Latest New York Fall Styles—aii fittea 


by one expert tailor—navy blue and black— 


5 00 
$102 


Boys’ $1.00 all wool A48c 


Knee Pants 


$10.00. 


Young Men’s and Boys’ Long Pant Suits—Newest fall styles 
i tailor made and cut with the military front sack coat 
“= and with single or double breasted vests—navy blue, 


nobby chalk line stripes and fancy mixed cheviots—sizes 


swell stripes and nobby checks—sizes 30 to 38 
chest measure—three prices, $7.50, $8.95 and 


Boys pure lamb’s wool Sweaters in all the 95 
different college colors—worth $1.45. ...... C 


$5.2 


$7 























length to my lovelier island. They never weep—they do 
not know what sorrow is—and it is only when the cannibals 
come down to war with them, and some of them are slain, 
that they become grave. 

“Inland, there are dense forests, damp, dripping 
places, full of great, green serpents with yellow eyes. 
These serpents have silver manes, and, when they lift 
their heads to strike, I am minded of beautiful, bad women. 
The sodden tracks are trodden by lions and tigers and 
elephants and jaguars. Anyone who says that this is 
impossible does not know what he is talking about, because 
in a certain realm all things are possible. 

“When the tide is out the dugongs come up to the salt 
marsh-meadows, and they munch the rank grass, and when 
they rollin the ooze the air is full of sucking noises. 
There are sharks in the lagoon—great grey fellows, with 
row after row of teeth that dove-tail like interlocking 
fingers, and, when they fasten on an arm ora leg, it is no 
use in the world to struggle. But I have seen men 
strnggle all the same; and I suppose they could not help it, 
because we are not all philosophers, and some of us love 
life very much. 

“There is a fringe of palm trees round the coast, and 
one of them is so lovely that I do not think the world holds 


such another. When I look at it I am reminded of the tall 


young girl. 
x] 

“I take friends to my island sometimes, although they 
do not know it; and one man I take very often, because 
he needs it. Heis enchanted. Let me tell you what I 
have seen. 

“One day before I came to own my island, we had been 
fishing, he and I, and when night fell we went to our 
room and I slept. But there was no sleep for him, and he 
sat beside a table and wrote. Hours went by and I awoke. 
The pencil had fallen from his hand, but there was no 
sleep in his eyes, only enchantment. I knew it for en- 
chantment all at once. How I am going to describe what 
I saw in those eyes I do not know. Have you ever seen 
smoke drifting across the face of the moon when the moon 
is low and very red? Well, it was a sister thing to that. 
Shadows were moving there, lifting, falling, drifting slow- 


ly round and round about. I knew that these were visions 
come from their secret places to look out on the sleeping 
world. Some day he whom they inhabit may give them a 
voice, and then they shall startle you with their beauty. 

“Now it is not good that a man’s eyes should be peopled 
by visions, and as my island is the half-way house to 
slumber—the shrine where the mind gets sanctuary from 
worry—I take him there. He does not know, as he tosses 
to and fro in a hot horror of wakefulness—part of which is 
begotten of physical pain, and the rest of anxiety as to 
how he is to play the man’s part, and face the morrow; as 
his eyes burn, and the kindly darkness becomes hateful, 
he does not know that I have taken him to my island, and 
that he lies sleeping under a palm. 
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“In my island are red flowers. They are large, loose- 
leafed things that hold themselves up, like a fawn’s ear, when 
the wind purrsthem. They grow on vines, a score on 
every vine, and the women wind them round about, till 
their bodies are an exquisite minglement of brown and red. 
If you would know how beautiful brown and red can be, 
consider a dark woman’s cheeks when she blushes. As I 
lie under the palm trees the women dance. It is an old 
measure caught by them in some mood of woodland merri- 
ment; a joy-of-foot bequeathed to them in some green mo- 
ment by nymph and faun. They have drank of palm wine, 
and such a glow leaps along their veins and splashes from 
their eyes that the sea and the sun seem to dance, too—the 
palms and the flowers and the paradise birds in the palm- 
trees. 

“Then I say to myself—‘It is no wonder the world was 
lovely when Greece was great.’ 

“They bring me fruits of a keen relish when I am hun- 
gry—fruits in which I can taste the scent of the blossom. 
The pulp in some is blood-red, and some have a coating of 
amber enclosing a heart of cream, while others have a 
secret excellence, captured from the sun, the moon or the 
passing wind, and imprisoned in their cores. They give 
me fish to eat—fish with flesh as white as pearl. 

eS 

“When the mood is on me I go up into the dense forest, 

and there my flesh is thrilled with a pleasant sense of peril. 


All about green eyes gem the dark,—hungry eyes with 
malignant lightsinthem. To and fro, on the sodden leaves, 
I hear the pad, pad, of the tiger, and I fancy how, at times, 
his claws sheathe and unsheathe wtth the desire to rend 
flesh. A lion roars his challenge down the wind, and from 
a distance comes a noise of lust-anger, the trumpeting of 
elephants at their midnight courtship. 

“That forest is like no living forest in the world. It is 
peopled with shadow-shapes that hide in the darkness 
amongst the wet, black trees, beings that cheat the eye, but 
hurt the soul. The writer of ‘Leonore’ hunted in such a 
forest, and there are others who have made strange captures 
in like places, but who feared to show them to the world, 
lest men should think them mad. 


as 

Yesterday I found the artist jingling gold. He had 
made money by the sale of a picture, and was in the finest 
of moods. 

“Well, what about the island?” I asked. 

He knocked the ash from a cigar. 
lately,” he said. 

He had a rose in his coat, and the reason flashed in on 
me. I said, “You’ve been with og 

“Just so,” he interrupted; “the tall young girl.” 

“Well, it’s good-bye to the island!” I murmured. 

Roderic Quinn, in the Sydney Bulletin. 
eee 

THERE are just enough reorganizers in the Democratic 
party and just enough opponents of reorganization to make 
sure that the party cannot possibly win ina National cam- 


“Haven’t been there 


paign. Which side soever may dominate the National 
convention, the other faction will be strong enough to 
defeat the ticket by a bolt, open or concealed. The party 


is split beyond all hope of reunion. The reorganizers have 
the Democratic press. The radicals have the support of 
the masses and control of the machine. There has not yet 
been suggested any middle ground upon which to build a 
compromise. One faction or another must be wiped out. 
The wiping out of either faction means the loss of enough 
votes to insure Republican victory. And both factions 
know this to be true. The Democrats have but one hope 

a collapse of prosperity just before election in 1904. It is 
a very slim hope, so far as one can judge at present, 
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SUMMER SHOWS. 


Mr. Thomas Q. Seabrooke is at the 
Olympic with a play called “A Modern 
Crusoe.” The play isn’t bad, only it doesn’t 
seem to have been settled in the author’s 
mind whether he wanted to writea farce, for 
farce’s sake, or to make a production that 
would teach a lesson. 

Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld adapted or abducted 
the comedy from the German of Ludwig 
Fulda. There are signs that the thing has 
been badly twisted in the transmogrification 
of the work. For instance, you feel some- 
how as if the leading part in the English 
version was not the leading part according 
to the author’s conception. That’s nothing, 
however, once the performance is started. 

The play is for Mr. Seabrooke’s personal 
exploitation and that end is never lost sight 
of by Mr. Seabrooke. Sometimes you 
think Mr. Seabrooke is overworking himself 
and straining his capacities without reason. 
He does things that are not dependent onthe 
situations of the comedy at all, steps out of 
his role and becomes a veritable comic opera 
comedian when he should be something 
considerably better reasoned. 

There’s good stuff inthe play—stuff to 
make you think, but somehow the moral is 
lost sight of through the antic methods of 
Mr. Seabrooke. Sometimes Mr. Seabrooke 
seems funny, other times he seems only 
laborious. Striking an average the fun ex- 
ceeds the labor, and one can say that the 
perform nce is not a waste of time either to 
actors or audience. The thing might easily 
be made much less muscular in the acting. 
The knockabout idea is somewhat too much 
emphasized. But that defect is one that is 
inherent inthe man whohas ever been a 
figure in a comic opera. Mr. Seabrooke is 
not the worst exponent of the defect alluded 
to. 

Mr. Seabrooke is surrounded by some good 
actors and actorines, and some that are not 
so good. The ladies seem to be all right, 
notably Miss Evesson and Miss Stewart. 
The other men are passable—but they would 
hardly dare to be more, and then, too, the 
seison is young and the rough edges are not 
worn away. 

“A Modern Crusoe” does not make a bad 
opening attraction. And the play seems 
1000 per cent better because Mr. Short has 
done away with that ghastly curtain contain- 
ing the catsup and chewing gum advertise- 
ments. The theatre is well cooled with 
electric fans and bright with new paint and 
gilding. 

Pad 
OLIVETTE. 
when 
into 


Long, long ago, in the days 
Catherine Lewis kicked her slipper 
the audience and herself into fame in the 
“Farandole,” Audran’s best operetta was 
“done” by every organization calling itself an 
opera company and always proved to bea 
popular success. In late years, however, 
“Olivette” has been allowed to repose, un- 
disturbed, on the operatic manager's shelf, 
probably to give the convent-graduated Miss 
an opportunity to gain her vitality, which 
was at a low ebb, in consequence of years of 
overwork. Now “Olivette” has fully re- 
covered her former vigor, as the revival of 
the old favorite, by Mr. Southwell’s com- 
pany at Delmar attests. The music seems 
brighter and more attractive than ever, and 
the book (taking into consideration the fact 
that it is a comic opera libretto) proves it- 
self to be singularly moth-proof and enter- 
taining. 

The “Sob song,” the waltz, the “whale 


The Mirror 


song,” the serenade, “Bob Up Serenely,” the 
“Farandole” and many other numbers had a 
most agreeable freshness and sparkle, while 
the antics of Coguielicot and the blustering of 
De Merrimac seemed more humorous than 
ever. 

The cast is fine and after the first night 
roughness is gone “Olivette” will be one of 
the best performances of the season. 

Moulan is irresistibly droll as Coguielicot. 
Luckstone shows unexpected talent for 
comedy and character work as De Merrimac 
and Gordon is a tuneful Valentine. 

Berri makes a strong appeal to eye and 
ear as Olivette. Blanche Chapman’s Countess 
suggests prima donna days at Uhrig’s Cave 
twenty years ago. The favorite comedienne 
looks like a debutante this week and her 
voice sounds better than at any time during 
the season. 

Agnes Paul has nothing to do but look 
pretty, which is the charming soubrette’s 
long suit, and Florence Chapman looks like 
a bisque doll. 

When he knows the part, Martin will be a 
good Marvejol, and further acquaintance with 
the vastness of the pavilion may improve 
the work of the new comer, Mr. Whish. 

Mr. Liesegaug, of Castle Square repute, 
was welcomed by the audience when he took 
possession of the conductor’s chair, Sunday 
night. 

yd 

The performance at the Suburban this 
week is good. Filson aud Erroll in their 
sketch, “A Tip On the Derby” are quite 
entertaining and are well received. Kath- 
erine Bloodgood, the contralto, renders her 
songs very effectively, answering to a num- 
ber of encores. George Evans, the original 
“Honey Boy,” is splendid. His act is com- 
ical and elicits well-earned applause. The 
Osnatos, aerial gymnasts, Harding and Ah 
Sid and Romalo Bros. are among other good 
features on the programme. 

ae 

The performance given at the Standard, 
this week, by the High Rollers, is one of the 
best of its kind on the vaudeville boards. 
The spectacular features are on a magnifi- 
cent scale. The living pictures, which form 
the first part of the programme, are artisti- 
cally conceived and carried out to the rapture 
of the spectators. Beautiful costumes, bril- 
liant electrical effects and pretty figures, 
combine to make the “High Rollers” produc- 
tion a focus of enthusiasm. The “Bon Ton 
Burlesquers” are underlined for next week. 

we 

The Hanley-Ravold company, this week, 
is giving a clever presentation of Ouida’s 
romance, “Under Two Flags.” The part of 
Bertie Cecil is played with much fervor by 
Mr. Hanley. Jack Ravold’s comedy work 
has never been better. He is also winning 
applause on his clever rendition of the song 
“I Have Been Dreaming.” Miss Kemble as 
Cigarette is very charming. “Virginius” is 
the offering next week. Friday evening, 
Sept. 6, Miss Kemble will be given a 
testimonial benefit. 

ee 

The new Oriental Room, with its bizarre 
collection of Asiatic curios, attracts much 
attention at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, 


corner Locust. 
Fe 


“If I stand on my head, 
rushes to my head, doesn’t it?” No one 
ventured to contradict him. “Now,” he 
continued, triumphantly, “when I stand on 
my feet, why doesn’tithe blood all rush to 
my feet?” “Because,” replied Hostetter 
McGinnis, “your feet are not empty. ”— 7it- 
Bits. 


the blood all 


HORII! 


Following the 


Dissolution of 

Two Important 
Competitors, 

We have, in order 
to meet the demands 
of Our Increasing 


Business, 
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Enlarged Our Store Space, 

Enlarged Our Manufacturing 
Plant, 

Increased Our Force of Salesmen, 

Added an Up-to-Date Stationery 
Department, 

And Nearly Doubled the Size of 
Our Stock. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


MERCANTILE CLUB BUILDING, 


Seventh and Locust Streets. 
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Ladies Tailoring. 
FALL SUITS AND JACKETS. 


This is to be a season of new fashions, and all the novelties are 
shown in our fall and winter stock, which is now ready. 


NEW CLOTH GOWNS, in smart new styles and materials. 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, jaunty incut and perfect in finish. 
RAINY DAY or GOLF SUITS, of either tancy or plain 


materials. 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER AT POPULAR PRICES. 


MILLS & 


AVERILL, 


BROADWAY AND PINE. 








BANDA ROSSA. 


The Western tour of the Banda Rossa, 
he famous Italian band, which comes to the 
Odeon, September 23d, for 14 concerts, has 
been fully as successful as the Eastern tour. 
The following is from the Kansas City Jour- 
nal: 

“When the Banda Rossa shall have left 
Fairmount Park it will be said, as of Eugene 
Field’s little peach,—“It grew; it grew; it 
grew.” 

“The growth of this band is something 
astonishing. Kansas City should have been 
prepared for it, having had these musical 
Italians here last year, but the band is 
climbing in favor faster than the proverbial 
bad weed. Last night there were fully 10,- 
000 people at Fairmount and in the after- 
noon, probably 3,500 more, making nearly 
14,000 people for the day. The average 
citizen, without reflection, has little concep- 
tion of what this number means. One reg- 
iment of soldiers makes a big showing, but 
put fourteen of them in two bunches and the 
result is amazing.” 


ee 

“Ma, are you the near- 
est relative I’ve got?” Mother (who has 
just been refused a new bonnet): “Yes, 
dear; and your papa is the closest relative 


LITTLE ETHEL: 


you’ve got.” 
ee 
Tea sets, chests of silverware, cutlery, 
sterling silver tableware, at Mermod & Jac- 
card’s, Broadway, corner Locust. 


THE PERIL OF PRIDE. ‘ 


Once there were some very swagger pec- 
ple in an ultra village not far from the me- 
tropolis, who decided that no society yet 
bunched together was exclusive enough 
forthem. Even the Colonial Dames failed 
to meet the requirements. So they deter- 
mined to start a new aggregation that should 
be the real thing. 

After considerable thought they conclud- 
ed that if they limited membership to direct 
descendents of Fernando de Soto it would 
be sufficiently exclusive for their fastidious 
tastes.. “A society of the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of De Soto” was the outcome. All the 
best people in the village proved that they 
were eligible and were enrolled as charter 
members. 

However, there was one man on the 
outer fringe whose proof of descent was 
not accepted; in short, he was blackballed. 
This made him angry, and he started to in- 
vestigate the subject. 

One day he published his findings in the 
local newspaper. The principal fact was 
this: “F. de Soto died a bachelor.” 

The Sons and Daughters of de Soto are 
now known as the Elite Euchre Club. 

MoraL—There’s a whole lot in a name. 
—G. W. Wharton, in September Smart Set. 

ee 

THERE ARE DIFFERENT KINDS.—“Smig 
gins has bought an automobile.” “That so: 
What kind is it, a buzzer, a puffer, or 
snorter?”—Puck. 
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SOCIETY. 


rmod & Jaccard’s Broadway and Locust. 
‘irs. Samuel T. Glover has returned home 

1 Bloomfield, Mo. 

\[rs. Will Hite returned from a visit to friends 
1) Northeast Pennsylvania. 

Dr, and Mrs. H. J. Scherck have returned to 
the city after a month’s outing. : 

Miss Isabelle Skinker is quite ill at her 
parents Cottage, at Wequetonsing. 

Mrs. Joel Wood, accompanied by Misses Mabel 
and Helen Wood, is at Old Point Comfort, 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Meier will return from 
their lake shore cottage about September 15th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Penney, accompanied by 
their children, have returned from South Haven. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Keiser and her daughter, Miss 
Amelia Keiser, have returned from an Kastern 
trip. 

Mrs. J. H. Murray and little Miss Edna 
Murray have just returned from South Haven, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Revis Jackson and her children are 
visiting Mr. Jackson’s family, at Gainsville, 
( yeorgia. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Morse, of Cabanne, left last 
week for Cleveland, O., to reside there per- 
manently, 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Douglas, of West Belle 
place, are entertaining their mother, Mrs. 
Isabelle Douglas. 

Mrs. James I. Ford,and her daughter, Miss 
Elsie Ford, have been spending the summer 
at Coburg, Canada. 

Mrs. R. H. Stockton and her niece, Miss Bettie 
May Salveter,who have been in Colorado, are 
expected home this week. 

Mr. lL. D. Dozier, with his family, is at Rye 
Beach, New Hampshire, accompanied by his 
sister, Mrs, Rowena Mason, 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jacobs, and their little 
son, Master Duncan Jacobs, will return this 
week from the Lake resorts. 

Mrs, Ellis Harris, of West Belle place, ac- 
companied by her children, returned home, 
Saturday, from Mound City, Kas. 

Mrs, Theodore Ballard, accompanied by her 
daughters,Misses Claudia and Gertrude Ballard, 
have returned home from the North. 

Mr. and Mrs, Ed Prickett, of Edwardsville, 
Illinois, will take possession, next week, of their 
new apartments at 4124 McPherson avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Dana, accompanied by 
Dr. A. D. Fullerand Miss Julia Hartung, have 
gone for a steamboat trip up the Mississippi. 

Mrs. Emma Meeder and her brother. Mr, 
Albert Meeder, have returned from a visit to 
Put-in-Bay,Buffalo, Niagara, and other points. 

Miss Mamie McNamara, accompanied by her 
nephew, Mr. Wood Jameson, and Miss Fannie 
Diggs, has returned from the Buffalo Exposition. 

Mrs. J. C. Stewart and her daughters, Mrs. 
Alexandria and Fannibelle Stewart, are being 
entertained by the Baroness Von Motz,in Berlin, 
Germany. 

Judge and Mrs. Leroy Valliant left last week 
for Virginia, to visit their old home, which they 
recently purchased and are converting into a 
country place. 

Mrs. William H. McClain, of West Pine boule- 
vard, accompanied by Mr. Harry McClain, and 
Miss Mae McClain, have returned from a tour of 
the Northern Lakes. 

Mrs. Joseph N. Gettys, who has been sum- 
mering at Delavan Lake, Wisconsin, accom- 
panied by her sister, Mrs. May Parrott, of Jack- 
sonville Ill, will return this week. 

Dr. and Mrs. Scott Parsons, Mrs. H. K. 
Parsons, and Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Gill, have 
returned to their home at 3131 Washington 
Boulevard, from Asbury Park, N. J. 

Mr. J. D. Manley, of South Grand avenue, ac- 
companied by his daughters, Mrs. Bernadotte 
and Carrie Manley, have returned home after a 
fortnight’s visit to Buffalo and Canada. 

Mrs, Franklin Armstrong, of Delmar Boule- 
vard, accompanied by her daughter, Miss Adele 
Armstrong, has returned from Atlantic City, 
Old Point Comfort, and White Sulphur Springs. 

Mr. J. Estelle Ferris will leave on Friday 
for Saginaw, Mich., where he is to be married,on 
Wednesday, September llth, to Miss Elizabeth 
Wylie, of that place. Miss Wylie is the daughter 
of Mr. James M. Wylie, of Saginaw. 

Miss Maud Priest and Miss Virginia Chouteau 
Priest, have been spending the summer at 
Clarksville, Tex. Miss Maud Priest celebrated 
her birthday camping on the Russell Ranch. 
They will return home this month. 

Mrs. Francis Elliott Reed and her little 
daughter, Miss Vesta Reed, leave, this week, for 
a visit to the Buffalo Exposition and Cambridge 
Springs. At the latter place they will pe joined 
by her parents, Mr. and Mrs, Harry Elliot. 
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Mrs. Carl Moller will return to St. Louis about 
September 15th, after an absence of four months 
at Asheville, North Carolina, Annapolis, West 
Point, (where her son is a member of the corps 
of cadets,) Boston, New York and Buffalo. Mr. 
and Mrs, Moller will resume housekeeping Oc- 
tober Ist. at their home on Washington boule- 
vard. 

Miss Mabel Crump, of 4720 Page boulevard, 
gave a luncheon Saturday afternoon, at which 
was announced the engagement of the young 
hostess to Mr. H. Clyde Kreidler, of this city. 
Covers were laid for eleven guests. Mrs. A. H. 
Crump assisted her daughter in entertaining, 
both ladies being gowned in white. ‘There were 
present: Mrs. Ed Cox, Misses Mary Niehaus, 
Lulu Reinhardt, Mattie Collins, Pearl Woolger, 
Bessie Woolger, Edna Crone, Tessie Gorman 
and Jennie Le Jasche. 

A number of well known young ladies will 
give a Gibson picture entertainment at Lucas 
Grove, in Normandy. on September 7th. The 
pictures will be posed by pretty society girls. 
St. Ann’s church, in Normandy, will be the 
beneficiary of the affair. Among the young 
ladies who will pose under the direction of Mr. 
J. C. Strauss are Misses Adrienne Lucas, 
Eugenia Coale, Stella Wade, Olivia Ghio, Lillian 
Seymour, Helen Dillon, Ariadne Bowman, Flor- 
ence Bowman, Francine Iucas, Henrietta Bull, 
Eugene Lambert, Fanny Higgins, Hazel Jack- 
son, Virginia Sanford, Laura Garesche, and 
Helen Donovan, The men to be included in the 
cast are Messrs. Al. Kelly, Ralph Coale, Leon- 
ard Camp, George Vant, Will Douglas, Stephen 
Martin, John B, Ghio, Wilson Hunt, Will Nolker, 
Will Faribault, Joe O’Reilly and Master Charles 
Hunt Lucas. The patronesses of the affair 
are Mesdames James Ghio, Wilson P. Hunt, 
Theodore Benoist, Joseph D. Lucas, Mullanphy 
Cates, Festus J. Wade, Herman Luyties, Paul 
Dillon, Frank Sawyer, Joseph McMenamy, Scott 
Battle, Philip Von Phul, William Faribault and 
J. B. C. Tyucas. 

The marriage of Miss Helen Kauffman and Dr. 
Ray Woodman Bryan, of Louisvilie, Kentucky, 
took place on Tuesday evening, at the home of 
the bride’s parents, Majorand Mrs. A. J. Kauff- 
man,of Webster Groves. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rev. Dr. J. N. Worthrup, at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, The bride wore white 
Swiss mull, daintily made, and trimmed with a 
garniture of point lace. The skirt was en traine 
and the bodice high with long sleeves. Miss 
Anna Bell attended the bride as maid of honor, 
and Miss Kate Kauffman as bridesmaid. They 
were both gowned in white organdie trimmed 
with a great deal of fine needlework, lace inser- 
tion and an applique of white satin baby ribbon, 
The skirts were much flouncead and made en 
demi traine, while the bodices were high with 
demi sleeves. Mr. King Kauffman served as the 
groom’s best man. After a bridal supper, the 
pair departed for Louisville, Kentucky, their 
future home. 

Miss Grace Clarkson’s marriage to Mr’ 
Lawrence Funk, of Bloomington, took place on 
Wednesday, at the home of the bride’s sister, 
Mrs, A. KE, McBee, in Louisville, Ky. Miss 
Clarkson wore a bridal gown of cream white 
satin en traine, and veiled in an upper robe of 
rich Renaissance lace. The skirt was made 
with quantities of fluffy plaitings at the bottom 
which gave it a graceful effect. There was no 
maidof honor. The bridesmaids were: Misses 
Mae Allen and Josephine Thrailkill, of St. 
Louis; Mary Bassett, of Patis, Mo.; Helen Funk 
and Julia Hodge, of Bloomington, IIl., all 
gowned in white satin made en traine, and 
veiled in white chiffon finely shirred and 
trimmed with lace. The groomsmen were 
Messrs. Carl Palmer. of Danville, Ill.; Julius 
Funk, of Bloomingtou; James Morris, of Farm- 
ington; Walter McBee, of Louisville, Ky.; Will 
Evans, of Bloomington, and Louis Kddy, of 
Chicago. After the ceremony there wasa large 
reception, after which the pair departed fora 
bridal tour Kast. They will make their home in 


Bloomington, 
et 
A very unique wedding gift, shown at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 
ee 
THE MAIN POINT. 


He—I am afraid my religious views are 
not the same as yours, dear. 


She—That need not necessarily make 
any difference, We both belong to the same 
golf club, 
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and such 
and Paris. 
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Early Autumn Weddings 


The Mermod and Jaccard Station- 
ery Department is pre-eminent in 
the supplying of Wedding Invita- 
tions. By placing your orders with 
us you are assured of getting them 
in absolutely correct form and style, 


Our engraving is done on the premises by our 
own skilled engravers and die cutters. 
styles for Wedding Invitations are now shown in the 


“Dew Waldorf’ and are engraved in the Roman 
or Old English lettering. Script 

is also used quite extensively. 
mailed to out-of-town customers. 


Mermod & Jaccar 


BROADWA Y, Cor. Locust St. 
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On BROADWAY, Cor. Locust St. 


as prevail in London 


The Fall 


Prices and Sample 


JEWELRY 
CoO., 
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THE WOMEN OF NORWAY. 


Women have a wide sphere in Norway. 
They work on even terms with men every- 
where, except in the mechanical trades and 
the fisheries, and even there 12 per cent of 
the boats engaged are owned by women, 
most of them widows whose husbands have 
been drowned. The women of Norway 
have participated actively in the economical, 
intellectual and industrial development of 
the nation. Since 1882 all the schools from 
the university down and all the professions 
have been opened to them; they have been 
admitted to the government service as in the 
United States, and, they have acquired the 
right of suffrage in municipal affairs. Under 
the laws of Norway a woman has personal 
control of her own earnings and estate, as in 
the United States, and can appeal for the 
intervention of the courts if her husband or 
father should squander property in which 
she has an interest. This freedom is 
unusual in Europe and a striking contrast to 
the limited rights and restricted condition of 
women in Germany and France. 


ee UM 
The shoemakers of Vienna who called 


upon the governor of the province to protest 
against the admittance of American shoes in 
the local market, told the governor that in 
America a man went to a place to get a pair 
of shoes; he was immediately measured, 
treated to a cigar anda drink, and while 
being entertained the shoes were made for 
him and delivered—a perfect fit. “How 
can we compete with that?” they said. 
And the governor was much impressed, 
shook his head and said he would have to 
see about it. Well, the result was that the 
big American concern that was about to 
establish stores all over Vienna gave up the 
idea on account of the popular sentiment 
against them. There’s only one way to 
reconcile the Austrians to American shoes. 
Show them some shoes from Swope’s, 311 
North Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Those shoes are the ideal shoes, the best in 
fit, finish, durability and price. Swope’s 
shoes lead the world. 





A CHEAP DARK ROOM. 





Many would-be photographers are de- 
terred from taking up this scientific pastime 
by difficulties in the way of a dark room. 
The following is a cheap and efficient way of 
making a portable developing arrangement: 
Procure a large wooden box, remove the lid 
and cuta hole, say 8x10, in the bottom, in 
which it would be well to insert a piece of 
ground glass to equalize the light. Fasten 
over this two sheets of postoffice paper, 
ruby fabric or a ruby and yell-w glass. 
Place the box on its side on a table, and at- 
tach to the open edges sufficient opaque 
material to reach the floor. You can then 
take a chair, and sitting down with the cloth 
over your head, close up your window and 
look for white light entering anywhere. When 
you have darkness inside you can change 
plates or develop with safety by turning the 
window of the box toward a north window 
by day or placing a lamp in front at night. 

tt 

“Your services are no longer required!” 
said the great metropolitan editor to the re- 
porter who had written up a sensational 
elopement. “Why?” was the startled ques- 
tion. “Because you wrote up the elopement 
of the waitress and the janitor without call- 
ing one a Society favorite and the other a 
man of leisure and a well-known clubman. 
Such carelessness for opportunities must be 
punished.”—Boston Transcript. 

ee 

AN OVERFLOW: First financier—“Are you 
getting much out of that new oil-well?” 
Second Financier—“Are we? About five 
thousand dollars a week, all in five-dollar 
subscriptions! ”—Life. 








After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tHe St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 
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COMTESSE DE CASTIGLEONE. 


A woman who created quite a stir in Paris 
at the court of Napoleon the Third, the 
Comtesse de Castiglione, died there not 
long ago. She lived in absolute retirement 
for the last fifteen years, in a little apart- 
ment on the Rue Cambon. Interest in her 
has been revived by her will, the sale of her 
pearls, pictures, furniture, etc. In her will 
she ordered that her nurse shall see her 
dressed after death, “beau.” The directions 
she gives as to how to be dressed (says 
Covington Johnson, in a letter to the 
Argonaut) I leave in French, as I know little 


about women’s clothes: 


“Chemise de nuit 1857 batiste, dentelles et 
peignoir long, raye velour noir, peluche blanche. 
Le collier de perles, 9 rangs,6rangs blancs et 3 
noirs,, collier habituel que jai toujours porte, 
avec le sou trousen fermoir cristal, chiffre (deux 
Ventrolaces) et couronne que toutes les habil- 
leuses connaissent. 

“Feet and arms uncovered. My embalmed 
dogs, Toto and Zig, buried with me; at my feet 
the rosary of the mountain; the medallion of 


Lourdes at my neck, with the pearls.”’ 

Her pearls were sold at the Hotel Drouot 
the other day. A necklace of five strands 
went for 421,500 francs ($84,300.) Five 
additional large single pearls went for nearly 
$15,000. One of the newspapers says this 
about the sale of her portraits: 

‘*To the surprise of the auctioneer and the ex- 
perts, prices went up inthe most exaggerated 
fashion. Portraits of the beautiful countess, 
under the strangest and most varied aspects, in 
satin and silk mounts, embroidered with gold, 
were disposed of . . . The colored photograph of 
the countess’ bare legs, up to the knees, showing 
beneath a turned-up petticoat, was knocked 
down for 70 francs.” 

The countess had the reputation of having 
appeared more or less nude at a ball given 
at the Tuileries by the Empress Eugénie. 
Pierre de Lano, who has written a good 
deal about the court of Napoleon the Third, 
contradicts this assertion, saying in his book, 
“Les Bals Travestis,” that it was not the 
countess, but Mme Gortschakoff, who ap- 
peared at the Tuileries in the costume of 
Salambo, which caused so much talk. He 
has in his book some twenty-five aguarelles, 
one of them showing the countess’ bare 
ankles and feet with rings on her bare toes. 
He gives another of Mme. Gortschakoff, 
showing her entire figure in tights with a 
scarf around her hips. He further says that 
Princess Metternich was of the most daring 
in her costume. At one ball she appeared 
as a coachinan of those days, virtually tights 
from the waist down, and sang a very #isqué 

song. He says thatthe Empress Eugénie, 
while cold herself, and careful in her dress, 
liked to have the ladies of her court in such 
undress fancy costumes. 

The Napoleon women, First and Third, 
seem to have been acurious lot. The inner 
life of Josephine is now known, and when 
the immediate descendents of those of the 
court of Napoleon the Third die, many 
things that are now locked up will be given 
to the world. Pauline Bonaparte Borghese, 
Napoleon the first’s youngest sister, posed 
entirely nude to Canova, and it is said that 
she remarked, when asked if she did not 
feel cold without drapery,: “No the room 
was kept warm by a stove.” Sinon e vero. 
The Duchesse d’Abrantes, Junoti’s wife, in 
her charming book, says that no picture 
could represent correctly the extreme beauty 


of Pauline. One sees her in the Canova 


statue at the Borghese villa at Rome. 

As the Comtesse de Castiglione did not go 
as far in showing her figure as did Mme. 
Gortschakoff, nor any further than did the 
Princess Metternich, perhaps her chief 
fame ought to rest on the part she took in 
smoothing over the difficulties between Vic- 
tor Emmanuel and Pius the Ninth, when 
United Italy took Rome, September 20, 
1870. It is stated that the Pope was advised 


by the cardinals to leave Rome and go to- 


Gaeta. He was asked—so General Estance- 
lin is reported to have said—to intermediate 
between the two powers, and the Pope re- 
mained in Rome, much to the gratification of 
Victor Emmanuel. The Pope being pleased, 
made the countess a present of a magnificent 
tiara surrounded by amethysts and emeralds, 
worth, not considering the value of associa- 
tion, the sum of five thousand dollars. Vic- 
tor Emmanuel gave her as a recompense a 
jeweled medallion, with his portrait in the 
centre, and these words from the donor: 
“To the beautiful Nichette, her unhappy 
master.” Why King Emmanuel called him- 
self so is probably because, though fighting 
for United Italy, he was at heart a Catholic, 
and loved Pio Nono. 

General Estancelin said that the countess 
kept a carriage from 11 A. M. toll P. M. 
at her door, but he had never known her to 
use it. She never went out during the day, 
walked in the evening around the Place 
Vendome accompanied by two dogs, (per- 
haps Toto and Zig) and, excepting her ser- 
vants, he was the only one she had admitted 
to her darkened little drawing rooms during 
the last fifteen years. For forty-five years 
he had been her friend. Her letters, he 
went on, have been destroyed, by the di- 
plomatic intervention of Italy. He adds 
that she was satirical, biting, of an extraor- 
dinary conversational charm. One of the 
Paris papers hints that she had a “flirtation” 
with Victor Emmanuel. A curious little story, 
so unimportant that I have left it to the last, 
is told. She hated her mother-in-law. 
Her husband got her into a carriage, almost 
forcing her, and they went to call on his 
mother. When crossing one of the bridges 
over the Seine, she suddenly pulled off her 
slippers, threw them out the window into 
the river, and said: “You certainly can not 
expect me to call on your mother in my 
stocking feet.” 


et 


A quaint story of a master builder and a 
British workman is told by a trade journal. 
Having heard that the men did not start 
work at the proper time, the employer 
thought he would drop down about 6:30 one 
morning and see. Going up the yard he 
caught sight of a joiner standing smoking, 
with his kit not even opened. Simply ask- 
ing his name, which he found to be Malcom 
Campbell, he called him into the office, and, 
handing him four days’ pay, ordered him to 
leave at once. After seeing the man clear 
of the yard, he went up to the foreman and 
explained that he had made an example of 
Malcom Campbeli by paying him off for not 
starting at the proper hour. “Great Scot, 
sir!” ejaculated the foreman, “that chap was 
only lookin’ for a job.” 
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Society stationery, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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THE MAN AT THE TELEPHONE. HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
ARCHITECT 


Wainwright Bldg 
) ST. LOUIS, MO. 

High-grade Do- 
mestic, Ecclesias- 
tical, Monumental 
and Municipal 
Architecture, 

Send for 32-page 
book of fac-simile 
testimonial letters of reference. 





What has the man at the other end of the 
telephone ever done that we should show 
him the deference and respect that we do? 
Whatever we are doing we stop and run 
when he calls. With whomever we may be 
talking, on business however vital, his ring 
breaks into onr conversation, and we excuse 
ourselves to attend to him. The man at the 
telephone waits for no one. He doesn’t 
have to. Everybody waits for him; every- 
body hurries to him; everybody pampers 
and indulges him. Everybody acknowledges 
that he, of all persons, musn’t be kept 
waiting. 

How does he come by such power and 
privileges? He is usually just an ordinary 
man like us. His advantage seems to lie 
in his invisibility. We don’t know who he 
is, and though nine times he may be unim- 
portant, the tenth time his message may be 
one we don’t want to miss. There is always 
a gamble in him. Often as he may ring us 
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up, there is every time a chance that we 
may hear something to our advantage, and 
we are never willing to risk losing that 
chance. The aleatory element in him is 
his strong point.—New York Life. 
et 
Mr. Chas. A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and is 
now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust street. 
ee et 
“I want you to remember,” snapped the 
leading actress, who had a misunderstand- 


ing with one of the subordinate players be- Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 

hind the scenes, ‘‘tnat I’m the star in this L. = 
” aie. eS 

“I know you’re the star,” returned the MONEY TO LOAN 


play! 
girl, glancing at the slender proportions of ‘ 
the other and shrugging her plump shoul- On Diamonds and Jewelry 


ders, “but you’d look better my dear, if yu CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 


were a little meteor.” —Exchange. 
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Chemical Cleaning Works 
MILLS @2 AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 


BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 
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Delmar Garden. 

Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
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TO MAKE HER BEAUTIFUL. 


The use of toilet luxuries has grown to be 
a pet extravagance with many women in the 
last few years. A woman who will object to 
an expensive roast for dinner, on the ground 
of economy, will pay a dollar for a cake of 
imported soap without a murmur. The cul- 
tivation of beauty and luxury has given an 
impetus to the trade in toilet wares. 

Cosmetics for makeup have gone out of 
fashion. Even onthe stage they are used 
less than ever. Women are going in for 
hygienic methods of preserving their good 
looks. Frequent cold baths, hot scrubs, 
shampooing, steaming of the face, massage, 
showers and sprays are ail resorted to. To 
meet this demand the shops have an array of 
toilet necessaries and luxuries. Some women 
spend the greater part of their allowances 
for these things. 

There has been a great improvement in 
the manufactured wares of this sort as well 
as a great reduction in the prices. The day 
has gone by when poorly made and often in- 
jurious lotions were sold for this purpose. 
Now only the best materials are used and the 
most delicate scents employed. There is a 
fierce competition, and even in the boxing 
and wrapping of the various articles there is 
an effort to please the eye. 

The prejudice against scents for the toilet 
has largely gone out, for the perfumes of to- 
day are exquisite and are generally made 
from the actual flowers they represent. Even 
scented soap, which used often to be an 
abomination, now comes with faint scents of 
sandalwood and orris that make it a positive 
pleasure for the bathing of the hands. 

There are so many different preparations 
for the hair, tonics, restorers and curling 
fluids, that it would seem as though the 
locks of the modern woman should be 
beautiful. But the fact remains that good 
hair is the scarcest of all feminine charms 
in this country, as all hairdressers can 
testify. This is probably the result of the 
inferior preparations and above all the oils 
that were so freely used formerly when the 
frequent washing of the hair was considered 
injurious. Then, too, women piled on 
switches and chignons and wigs that did 
much to ruin their own hair. 

Nowadays women really care for their 
hair. Prices for the work have gone down 
and many women have their hair sham- 
pooed and singed and trimmed regularly, 
while the scalp treatment or rubbing away 
of the dead hair is frequently resorted to 
by every woman who has learned what real 
cleanliness consists in. Dandruff, that 
affliction of days gone by, is unknown to the 
new generation of healthy persons. 

For the proper care of her hair the mod- 
ern woman who seeks to be beautiful has a 
dozen brushes and combs, hard and soft, 
coarse and fine. Her hair is brushed with 
these every day and rubbed with the hand 
while the scalp is massaged. One of the 
newest of luxuries for the hair is a per- 
fumed powder, made in France, which 
comes in small boxes and at high prices. It 
must match the hair in color exactly. Some 
women wash the hair in scented waters, but 
nothing has been found which is so delicate 
or which remains so well as the new Paris 
invention. 

The Cuban women have a flower water in 
which actual blossoms are distilled, and in 
this they cleanse their hair. Itis also used 
in the bath and is gradually finding its way 
to the New York perfumers. In Cuba it is 
purchasable for a song. There are soaps 
for the hair coming in liquid form and 
special sponges for the scalp. 
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The littte velvet sponges for the eyes are 
a luxury. They come with bottles of rose 
water and plantain and other excellent 
washes, and used after a day in the open 
air, or a hard ride against the wind, or after 
excessive study, they are as soothing as can 
be imagined. Unfortunately there are also 
eye beautifiers on the market which are ex- 
tremely dangerous to use. For the lashes 
and brows there are salves and tiny brushes. 
Anothes hideous novelty is an eyebrow razor 
for the foolish women who try to arch their 
natural brows by shaving them in curved 
shape. 

Pencils to darken the brows and the 
lashes come in pretty little silver holders and 
are shaded to match the complexions. 
Women who pencil their brows, often neg- 
lect the precaution of matching the color of 
the hair and the effect is incongruous. 

For the mouth and the teeth a woman 
must have many toilet things. There are 
pastes, washes, spools of dental floss, Jap- 
anese bark and orris in tiny boxes, charcoal 
tablets and creams for keeping the lips 
smooth and fresh. “Smooth fresh lips,” 
says one of the beauty books, “are what are 
so much appreciated in a kiss.” There are 
even preparations to reduce lips that are too 
thick and others to fill out lips that are too 
thin. 

Facial massage has flooded the druggists’ 
counters with creams for use in rubbing. 
Each skin takes a different sort of cream, 
that suitable for a dry complexion being bad 
for an oily face. There are benzoin and 
rose water mixtures for application after 
the massage and washes to take off the 
growth of down that covers some cheeks. 
There are freckle faders and mole removers 
and dimple accenters by the dozen. 

The beauty book gives a heart to heart 
talk on the subject of blackheads and states 
with candor that no woman who uses soap 
and water and a brush will be troubled with 
them. They are simply accumulated dust 
in the pores. Once the pores get the habit 
of acquiring these deposits they may keep 
on doing so, but proper face washing is all 
that is necessary for the extermination of 
the blackhead. 

The little camel’s hair face brushes are 
very business like. There are different 
grades of fineness, some being smooth as 
velvet for very soft, fine skins. The baby 
brushes that women use to dust off the brows 
and skin after an application of powder are 
pretty with silver and ivory backs ready for 
monograms. 

Rabbits’ feet for the application of rouge 
are also mounted in silver. Nothing has 
ever displaced the lucky emblem for this 
purpose, although the liquid rouge has gain- 
ed favor with many. Rouge is worn just as 
much as it ever was, but it is more skillfully 
compounded and applied more carefully. 
One rarely sees a woman heavily rouged, 
but rouge is sold in quantities and is part of 
the toilet table’s equipments. Professional 
beauties abroad cultivate a fashionable pal- 
lor, but the idea has not been absorbed as 
yet on this side of the water. There is a 
liquid rouge that is waterproof and very 


popular, and there}"are others which fade 
naturally and must _bejrenewed. 

Perfumed baths were once a luxury for 
princesses, but many women}nowadays add 
a dash of toilet water to the tub or throw in 
one of the lozenges that melt in the water 
and send out a delightful fragrance of 
violet. The bath soaps are not scented. 
The old Castile and olive oil soap retain their 
favor. Sponges, flesh brushes and rubber 
gloves are sold by the dozen, and there is a 
new toilet powder that comes _in7a violet box 
with a great powder puff for use after the 
bath. 

Except for the body the powder puff has 
lost much of its popularity. Women use 
velvet pads and chamois squares that apply 
the face powder more compactly. There 
are little powder bags and puffs to carry 
about in the glove that are the daintiest 
things in the world, some of them being 
hidden in the heart of a rose, cleverly con- 
cealed. 

One buys a powder to suit her complexion 
in these times, instead of the dead white sort 
that used to be the only kind obtainable. 
There are brunette and blonde tints, pinks 
and olives and whites, all prettily boxed and 
scented. The woman who boasts of it as a 
virtue that she goes about with a rough, oily 
skin because she will not use powder would 
be converted immediately if she ever tried 
these new powders and saw their magical 
effect. 

Nothing receives more attention now than 
a woman’s hand. The druggists sell little 
cabinets provided with all the materials, the 
polishing powder and the rose salve, the 
sandpaper and velvet files, 'the orange wood 
sticks and bleaches, the powdered pumice 
and the varnish which gives a gloss that few 
women of good taste like. For the feet 
there are similar boxes. Thanks to the 
broad-soled shoes that women wear so gen- 
erally, their feet are gradually becoming 
shapely again. Inthe days of tight shoes and 
high heels a woman’s foot unclothed was 
usually a sad sight, with distorted toes and 
enlarged joints and corns on every point. 
The skin was red and coarse and bruised 
looking, but the modern woman’s foot is get- 
ting back to the original beauty that nature 
intended. 

Sachet powders are more popular than 
ever. They are universally used, for they 
are not expensive and many new and 
delicate scents are on the market. Fash- 
ionable dressmakers provide their customers 
with little silk sachet sets in the dress lin- 
ings. But they come for every purpose. 
There are broad pads for bureau drawers 
and sachet bags in which delicate gowns 
may be slipped and sealed. For slipping in 
gloves and shoes when put away there are 
special bags of orris and violet, and dainty 
little baby sachets for the nursery. 

The sachet gives the most delicate per- 
fume to a woman’s wardrobe, for its scent 
is vague and elusive, while the liquid essence 
is more pungent. A woman must adopt her 
particular sachet and stick to it for life. It 
becomes a part of her and of her belong- 
ings. Her gowns, trinkets, even her books, 


are imbued with it and it is associated with 
her in the minds of her friends.—New York 
Sun. 
ee 
OUR 18th EXPOSITION. 





The eighteenth annual Exposition, of St. 
Louis, opens September 9. From an educa- 
tional standpoint this year’s exposition will 
be unique. The Philadelphia Commercial 
Museun,, in addition to its Mexican, Japanese, 
Chinese and other exhibits, will have a 
special school collection similar to a number 
of exhibits prepared by it for the High 
Schools of Pennsylvania, consisting of ar- 
ticles forming the basis of commerce, with 
full descriptions of their cultivation and the 
uses to which they are put. 

The art display, this year, will surpass any 
exhibit St. Louis has ever presented, and 
will comprise most of the finest art treasures 
owned inthe city, and will include many 
other paintings of world-wide fame, owned 
outside of this city. 

Seymour’s band of fifty soloists have been 
engaged to give four concerts daily, to be 
supplemented, especially in the evening, with 
vocal music, solos, quartettes and choruses. 

Those who remember Seymour’s success 
last year, under many disadvantages, in the 
Coliseum, will be gratified to learn that the 
concerts will be given, this season, in the 
Music Hall. Among other attractions the 
display of plans and schemes for the Louis- 
iana Purchase World’s Fair of 1903 will be 
of acute interest, while the living pictures of 
the Louisiana Purchase will be given on a 
scale commensurate with the importance of 
the Purchase and the opportunities presented 
by the spaciousness of the Coliseum. 

Herr Grenada and Alma Fedora, introduc- 
ing their performing elephants, lions and 
panthers, will be a most interesting feature 
of the first week of the Exposition. The 
comfort of visitors will be made, as in the 
past, the first consideration of the manage- 
ment. A nursery for infants will be provi- 
ded. Children under six will be admitted 
free; between six and twelve 10c; and over 
twelve, 25c. 

General Manager Atkinson says that the 
Exposition this year is going to be sur- 
prisingly beyond the anticipations of the 
public. 

ee 

“But, my son,” said the fond parent, “if 
you do not attend school and college regu- 
larly you will never be regarded as an intel- 
lectual light.” 

“Oh, yes, I will, papa,” responded the 
fair-haired youth; “I intend to make a few 
millions and then endow colleges, and thus 
acquire more degrees than I could win in a 
lifetime of study.” With eyes moist with 
pride the father bade the child go bravely 
forward upon the path of destiny.—Baltimore 
American. 

et 

Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 
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LONDON SOCIETY’S SUNDAY. 





Mr. George W. E. Russell, at one time 
secretary to Mr. Gladstone, has written an 
article on London Society’s Sunday which is 
interesting, as showing to what an extent 
the day of rest is made a feast of gorging 
and how the religious significance of the day 
is being forgotten. Extracts follow: 

“Smart people in London generally go 
away from Saturday till Monday, and in the 
country houses where they spend their 
“week-ends,” Sunday is completely secular- 
ized. The keener spirits play bridge in the 
garden, and in the evening billiards and 
cards have effectually displaced those ivory 
letters which were the extreme limit of the 
gayety permitted by our fathers. For ser- 
vants, on the other hand, Sunday is a day of 
unending labor. Old-fashioned people used 
to have cold dinner on Sunday, in order to 
diminish the pressure on the kitchen; or, if 
nature revolted against that regimen, the 
hot meal was cut down to its smallest dimen- 
sions. To-day whatever of Sunday is not 
occupied with exercise, is given to meals. 
The early cup of tea, not without accom- 
paniments, is followed by a breakfast which 
in quantity and quality resembles a dinner 
and is served any time from 10 tol2. A 
good many people breakfast in their own 
rooms and “do themselves,” as the phrase is, 
uncommonly well there. Luncheon has long 
been a dinner,excepting only soup. The menu 
is printed in white and gold, and coffee and 
liquors are prolonged till within measurable 
distance of tea. Tea is tea and a great deal 
besides—cakes, sandwiches, potted meat, 
poached eggs—and I have seen, in its sea- 
son, a bleeding woodcock. A little jaded 
by these gastronomical exertions and only 
partially recruited by its curfew game of 
tennis, society puts off its dinner till 9, and 
then sits down with an appetite which has 
gained keenness by delay. Drinks of all 
descriptions circulatein the smoking-room 
and the billiard room, and Monday morning 
is well advanced before the last servant gets 
to bed. 

“Church-going is of course a department 
of the observance of Sunday, and it has 
pretty nearly gone with the rest. The 
leaders of fashion, as far as I can observe, 

do not go to church at all. Either they 
“think it all so silly,” as the wife of a states- 
man said to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
about the service in chapel which preceeds 
dinner at Lambeth Palace, or they are too 
much fatigued by the social labors of the 
preceding week, or they want to look 
through their house-keeping books or their 
betting books, or they can’t spare the time 
from bridge. It is currently said that some 
very great ladies, wishing to combine their 
own freedom with a proper example to the 
lower orders, always carry prayer books 
when they walk in the park before luncheon 
on Sunday. It looks well and it imposes no 
burden. 

“But though the leaders of society have 
thus completely delivered themselves from 
the tyranny of church-going, the led still 
carry some links of the broken chain. Very 
smart women can struggle to an 11:30 
service where the music is good and the 
performance does not last more than an 
hour, and the reign of the popular preacher 
is not yet quite atanend. But it does not 


do for the preacher to strain his authority. 
An incumbent of a proprietary chapel in 
Mayfair ventured to ask a single woman 
who was the richest member of his congre- 
gation whether she could not manage with 
fewer than three footmen under her butler 


and give the cost of the discarded John to a 
fund for the sick and poor. Disdaining to 
submit to priestcraft in any form the good 
woman “removed her hassock” and discon- 
tinued her subscriptions. The incumbent, 
no longer able to meet the expenses of the 
chapel, was forced to resign, and is now 
meditating on the dangerous consequences 
of allowing religion to invade the sphere of 
private life.” 
Fee 
MRS. BENNETT’S BEDSTEAD. 





Mrs. Samuel Bennett, of Tinton Falls, 
N. J., is very fond of furniture of colonial 
make, and has some fine examples. Recently 
she had some guests, and when they re- 
turned home, desiring to make some 
recognition of the hospitality they had re- 
ceived, and knowing Mrs. Bennett’s liking 
for fine furniture, they sent her a very 
handsome rosewood bedstead of antique 
make. It was very large and very heavy, 
and the family found they could not get it 
upstairs. Carpenters were sent for to de- 
vise some method of getting the bedstead to 
the second story. It could not be taken up 
the stairway, and the second story windows 
were not large enough to permit it to pass 
through, even with the sash taken out. The 
workmen decided that the only way the bed- 
stead could be taken upstairs was by cutting 
a hole through the side of the house along- 
side the stairway. It was expensive, but 
Mrs. Bennett admired the bedstead and the 
operation on the house was performed. Mrs. 
Bennett was delighted with the result of the 
carpenters’ work, as the bedstead was taken 
upstairs without any difficulty, the hole made 
in the side of the house was closed and Mrs. 
Bennett decided to wait till the next day be- 
fore setting up her new acquisition, but the 
next day the carpenters were again called in, 
for Mrs. Bennett found that the head of the 
bedstead was too tall to stand up in the room. 
As it could not be taken downstairs again 
without chopping out the hole which had 
been opened and closed the day before, Mrs. 
Bennett was in a quandary. After consider- 
ing the matter it was decided chat the only 
way the bedstead could be set up was either 
by cutting off its legs or top, or by cutting a 
hole in the ceiling to accommodate the top. 
Cutting the bedstead would have ruined it, 
so its owner would not listen to the proposal, 
and she decided to have part of the ceiling 
raised about eight inches, which was done. 
Along one end of the attic room there is now 
an elevation of that height. As for the bed- 
stead, that is now where Mrs. Bennett 
wants it. 


et Ut 
WAYS TO SAVE GAS. 





A bit of gas range economy worth noting 
is that, whenever possible, water and food 
should be heated without devoting a burner 
exclusively to that purpose. For example, 
a steak that is to be broiled may be put in 
the oven, perhaps while something is cook- 
ing there, or it may be placed on the tin 
plate and set on the top of a boiling sauce- 
pan long enough for the meat to be heated 
through. In this way the actual broiling 
process is very much shortened. To fillthe 
outer vessel of a double boiler with hot water 
from the faucet, too, saves just so much 
flame burning that would be otherwise 
needed to bring it to the boil. The wise 
housekeeper, in beginning the use of a 
range, will take an hour at the dealer’s or 
with the gas man who sets it up for careful 
instruction in the many little economical 
points he can teach her, 
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- ally played over. 


THE AMATEUR GOLFER. 





SCENE I.— Outside the golf house. 


ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [a stranger to the 
links|—Pretty little course you have here— 
very pretty. 

A BYSTANDER—Yes; it’s a nice links, but 
not particularly little, so far as I have no- 
ticed. 

ELDERLY GENTLEMAN—Well, I meant lit- 
tle in comparison to the links I have gener- 
Now, I expect I shall 
find this course rather too easy for my taste. 

His Cappig [aside]—That’s what the 
old gents as drives off with an iron always 
says; but they don’t always play according- 
like. 

ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [having driven his 
ball into the nearest bunker|—I noticed that 
when one is accustomed to playing over a 
really sporting links the easier a course is 
the more it puts one off! [Proceeds to illus- 
trate the truth of his words, | 

yd 
SCENE II.--Near the first hole. 


Fair BEGINNER [nervously to her friend|— 
Now, please tell me exactly what to do. 
Must I keep one eye on the club and the 
other on the ball? And am I to stand in 
front or behind? 

HER FRIEND [who has undertaken to coach 
her|—You stand like this—so—there, and 
hold your club so/ Now, I do not want to 
make your style artificial by overdoing you 
with instructions. You must have seen the 
game played, and I dare say you may 
already have a very fair idea of how it 
ought to be done. Come, let me see what 
notion you have of what we call “address- 
ing” the ball. 

FatIR BEGINNER [obediently, to the ball|— 
Are you ready! Go! [She smites the air 
with considerable effort, but the ball ignores the 
hint. | 

we 
ScENE III.—Jn a bunker. 


FirsT PLAYER [who has successfully cleared 
it.]—Ah, I’m sorry for you, old chap. 
[Cheerfully.| Thatis about the worst bit 
on the whole ground. It takes a really good 
drive to clear it properly! 

SECOND PLAYER [chopping vigorously at his 
ball|—Pooh, nonsense! I don’t agree with 
you at all. Ithink this is one of the easiest 
holes on the link. As for this little rough 
bit, any duffer could get over it easily with 
decent luck. 

DISINTERESTED SPECTATOR [to a friend, 
audibly |—Dear me, the poor gentleman looks 
quite annoyed! I do call that foolish, 
don’t you,when he has no one but himself to 
blame? 

PHILOSOPHICAL FRIEND—Yes, it doesn’t 
argue much sense on his part; for if he 
wanted to get over the bank, why didn’t he 
hit his ball higher up? 

DISINTERESTED SPECTATOR—Why not, 
indeed! 


uw 
SCENE 1V—WNear a Putting-Green. 


COURTEOUS FOREIGNER [/ooking on]—Ach, 
good morning, Mees Lucy. With much in- 
terest I this much-to-be applauded golf-play 
do this last half-hour watch. What for a 
game do you find yourself this morning to 
play? Hopingly good! 

Miss Lucy [emphatically|—Oh, I am 
playing a simply rank game! 

CouRTEOUS FOREIGNER—Ach, so? I am 
delighted to hear it. And Ihave just now 
overheard two gentlemen in red coats who 
have your play most flatteringly discussed. 

Miss Lucy [eagerly|—Really? What, 


those two men who have just passed us? 
Oh, do tell me what they said. 

CouRTEOUS FOREIGNER [innocently]—They 
have said: “Ach, but that lady’s game is 
remarkable—remarkable—more for the quan- 
tity than the quality of her strokes!” 

ot 


SCENE V.—At the last hole—a foursome 

finishing their round. 

Miss GREEN [making a brilliant “put”|— 
OL, it is going in! No. Yes. It is in! 

HER OPPONENTS— What a fluke! 

Mr. Brown [her partner]|—Not at all! 
There was no fluking about it. It was sim- 
ply a skillful stroke. 

OPPONENTS § [/aughing|—Oh, of course, 
you must stick up for your partner! 

MIss GREEN—Well, thank you for the 
compliment, Mr. Brown. I am afraid it 
was a bit of a fluke, though! 

MR. BROWN [seriously]|—I have not paid 
you acompliment! And I should have said 
the same thing if you had been playing 
against me, for I always give the de—er—I 
mean—give every one his—her—due! —7ie 
Golfer for August. 

et 

One must be hard to please who cannot 
find a pretty wedding present in the immense 
collection of silver and art objects now shown 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, corner 
Locust 

Fe 


X-RAYS ON INSECTS. 





A recent test was made of the effect of 
X-rays on insects in the following manner: 
A box was made half of wood and half of 
sheet lead. In the wooden half a number of 
larv.e of flies, bees, beetles, and other insects 
were placed, and the box was put in the field 
of the X-rays. The insect colony at once be- 
came greatly excited, and after crawling to 
and fro, finally emigrated, to a worm, to the 
leaden half of the box, where the rays would 
not penetrate. The experiment was re- 
peated many times and always with the 
same result. A similar experiment was 
tried with the blind larvae of a certain 
species of beetle. A number of them were 
placed in an open cigar box, which also con- 
tained a metal box with an opening. No 
sooner were the rays turned on than the in- 
sects showed signs of distress. Their un- 
easiness increased, and in a little while they 
all sought refuge in the metal box. Asthe 
larvae inthe second experiment were en- 
tirely sightless, their perception of the rays 
must have taken place through the nerves of 
the skin. 

ee 


HARD TO TELL—“I see your names in the 
papers a good deal,” commented the old 
friend; “I suppose you’re really in society 
now.” “My wife thinks we are,” replied 
the man who had become suddenly rich, 
“but sometimes I have my doubts.” “How 
so?” “Well, when there’s a swell charity 
entertainment to be given, with boxes quoted 
at two and three hundred dollars or more, 
the evidence seems to indicate that we are 
very much in society; but when some ex- 
clusive private function takes place there 
seems to be nothing but what you might call 
negative evidence. I think possibly it might 
be correct to say that our money is in society, 
but we are not.”—Chicago Post. 

ee 

Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co, desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co , Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 
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CASEY AT THE BAT. 


[Reprinted by Requested. ] 





[This poem is perhaps the finest latter-day 
pecimen of the mock-heroic ballad. It has been 
voing the rounds of the papers for some years | 
has been delivered with great effect by comic 
pera comedians,and it appeals always irresisti- 
bly to the public’s sense of the comedy in the in- 
eusity of interest ina game ofball. It is truly 
1. “Little Classic’? of humor, distinctively 
\merican in every line,and is enough to pre- 
vent its author being forgotten. It deserves a 
place in every well-conducted scrap-book.) 


& 

It looked extremely rocky for the Mudville 
nine that day; 

The score stood two to four, with but an 
inning left to play. 

So, when Cooney died at second, and Bur- 
rows did the same, 

A pallor wreathed the features of the patrons 
of the game. 


A straggling few got up to go, leaving there 
the rest, 

With that hope which springs eternal within 
the human breast, 

For they thought: “If only Casey could get 
a whack at that,” 

They’d put up even money now, with Casey 
at the bat. 


But Flynn preceded Casey, and likewise so 
did Blake, 

And the former was a puddin’, and the lat- 
ter was a fake. 

So on that stricken multitude a deathlike 
silence sat, 

For there seemed but little chance of Casey’s 
getting to the bat. 


But Flynn let drive a “single,” to the won- 
derment of all, 

And the much-despised Blakey “tore the 
cover off the ball.” 

And when the dust had lifted, and they saw 
what had occurred, 

There was Blakey safe at second, and Flynn 
a-huggin’ third. 


Then, from the gladdened multitude went 
up a joyous yell, 

It rumbled in the mountain tops, it rattled in 
the dell; 

It struck upon the hillside and rebounded on 
the flat; 

For Casey, mighty Casey, was advancing to 
the bat. 


There was ease in Casey’s manner as he 
stepped into his place, 

There was pride in Casey’s bearing and a 
smile on Casey’s face; 

And, when responding to the cheers, he 
lightly doffed his hat, 

No stranger in the crowd could doubt ’twas 
Casey at the bat. 


Ten thousand eyes were on him as he rubbed 
his hands with dirt, 

Five thousand tongues applauded when he 
wiped them on his shirt; 

Then, when the writhing pitcher ground the 
ball into his hip, 

Defiance glanced in Casey’s eye, a sneer 
curled Casey’s lip. 


And now the leather-covered sphere came 
hurtling through the air, 

And Casey stood a-watchin’ it in mighty 
grandeur there. 

Close by the sturdy batsman the ball un- 
heeded sped; 

“That ain’t my style,” said Casey. 
one,” the umpire said. 


“Strike 


From the benches, black with people, there 
went up a muffled roar, 
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Like the beating of the storm waves on the 
stern and distant shore; 

“Kill him! kill the umpire!” shouted some- 
one in the stand; 

And it’s likely they’d have killed him, had 
not Casey raised his hand. 


With a smile of Christian charity great 
Casey’s visage shone; 

He stilled the rising tumult, he made the 
game go on; ' 

He signaled to the pitcher, and once more 
the spheroid flew; 

But Casey still ignored it, and the umpire 
said, “Strike two.” 


“Fraud!” cried the maddened thousands, 
and the echo answered “Fraud!” 

But one scornful look from Casey and the 
audience was awed; 

They saw his face grow stern and cold, they 
saw his muscles strain, 

And they knew that Casey wouldn’t let the 
ball go by again. 


The sneer is gone from Casey’s lips, his 
teeth are clenched in hate. 

He pounds with cruel vengeance his bat up- 
on the plate; 

And now the pitcher holds the ball, and now 
he lets it go, 

And now the air is shattered by the force of 
Casey’s blow. 


Oh, somewhere in this favored land the sun 
is shining bright, 

The band is playing somewhere, and some- 
where hearts are light; 

And somewhere men are laughing, and 
somewhere children shout, 

But there is no joy in Mudville; mighty 
Casey has struck out! 

Ernest L. Thayer. 
tt 
Wedding stationery, correct form, best 

materials, finest workmanship, executed in 

their own shops on premises, under personal 

supervision. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 


and Locust. 
ee 


A LAWYER’S STORY. 


“My first attempt at making a start for 
myself was not very successful,” laughed 
the attorney, who is well known in the city 
as a leading legal light. “When I graduated 
from the law school I hadn’t the slightest 
idea where to locate; so when I chanced to 
see a news item to the effect that a small 
but prosperous town in the central part of 
the State was in need of an attorney-at-law 
I looked upon it as heaven-sent tip and de- 
cided to go there at once. But no sooner had I 
tacked up my shingle than I discovered that 
another young lawyer had seen the same 
item and that he, too, had looked upon the 
information as being especially prepared 
for his benefit and had opened an office in 
the town. I realized that there would not 
be room for both of us in so small a place, 
so I called a meeting to form a community 
of interests. 

“Now,” said I, ‘you know as well as I do 
that there is not business enough here for 
both of us and sooner or later one of us will 
have to quit and go elsewhere. Such being 
the case I propose that we enter into an 
agreement that the first one who succeeds 
jn gétting a client shall have the field to 
himself, the other seeking greener pastures.’ 

“He agreed to the plan, and we drew up 
and signed a paper to that effect. 

“The very next morning I chanced to 
look out of my office and saw a man deliber- 
ately walk up to another man and knock 
him down. Realizing that here was my 
chance I seized my hat and rushed out. 





“‘See here,’ said I to the aggressor, ‘I 
saw you knock that man down without pro- 
vocation, and doubtless he will have you ar- 
rested for it. NowlIam an attorney, and 
if you will let me have the case—’ 

“ I’ve got a lawyer,’ he growled, pointing 
to a doorway where stood my grinning 
rival. 

“I kept my part of the agreement and 
left town. Years afterward I learned that 
the whole thing was a put up job of my 
competitor, who had given the aggressive 
party $10 to knock down the man, against 
whom he had a grudge, promising to defend 
him in court and pay all expenses.” —Detroit 
Free Press. 

FF 
BOSTON MODESTY. 





On the ceiling of one of the rooms of the 
Boston public library are a number of 
dancing Cupids in bas relief. Also they are 
nude. It is this latter fact that is causing 
some of the women of Boston to protest. 
They cry out that it is shameful and scan- 
dalous, and they want the horrid things torn 
down. While those “nasty Cupids” remain 
on that ceiling, these modest ladies declare, 
they will be compelled to stay out of the 
library and get along without such books as 
they are unable to borrow from their 
neighbors. Consequently the Boston library 
board has another ticklish question to decide. 
Indeed, the Boston public library board 
seems to be compelled to work overtime in 
disposing of ticklish questions. It began 
with the Bacchante,several years ago,and it 
has been continued almost without inter- 
ruption. Worst of all, however, the trouble 
is spreading. The Boston women are boy- 
cotting art galleries in which nude repre- 
sentations of the human form divine are 
exhibited. Paintings that had been per- 
mitted to hang undisturbed for years in Bos- 
ton parlors are being reframed so that liberal 
displays of neck and bust once looked upon 
as harmless shall no longer offend, and it is 
said that beautiful “Madonna and Child” 
pictures, which formerly had honored places 
in Boston homes, are beginning to appear in 
second-hand stores and junkshops. 

This brings us to astory about one of 
these modest ladies of Boston that ought to 
be told here. The stork, being disposed to 
be friendly, called on this sensitive creature 
and her husband not long ago and lefta 
beautitul little babe for them to love and 
cherish. A physician who happened to be 
visiting them at the time picked up the 
precious little one, and, holding it, kicking 
and squalling, before its exquisite mamma, 
said: 

“Here, look at your boy.” 

“Doctor!” she exclaimed, almost fainting 
from the shock, “how dare you hold a nude 
child up before me?” 

se Ft 

Tommy had been quiet for fully five min- 
utes. He seemed to be engaged with some 
deep problem. “Papa,” he said. “Well?” 
“Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you’—that’s the golden rule, isn’t it, 
papa?” “Yes, my son.” “And it’s puf- 
fickly right to follow the golden rule, isn’t 
it, papa?” “Yes, indeed.” Tommy rose, 
went to the cupboard and returned with a 
knife and a large apple pie. The latter he 
placed before his astonished sire with great 
solemnity. “Eat it, papa!” he said.—The 
San Francisco Bulletin. : 

et st 

Fine diamonds and other precious gems at 
owest prices, at Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway, corner Locust. 
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OOKS 


September will see a great 
extension inthe list of New 
Books. 


* 
xt! 


“Blennerhassett,” by Pidgin, 


“The Right of Way, by Gil- 
bert Parker. 

“The Eternal City,” by Hall 
Caine. 


“The Cardigan,” 
Chambers. 


“New Canterbury Tales,” by 
Maurice Hewlet. 

“Lazarre,” by Miss Cather- 
wood. 

“Kim,” by Rudyard Kipling. 

And others will be published 

this month. 


by Robert 
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Readers ot New Fiction will do 
well to leave orders with usnow. In 
this way you will be sure to get your 
books immediately on publication, and 


also at the lowest possible prices. 
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Broadway and Washington. 
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HER HUSBAND IN THE SAFE, 





Marguerite Dangier, just tried at Bordeaux 
for murdering her husband and sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment, seems to be a 
type of new woman, being athletic in body 
and independent in mind. Describing the 
affair, Mme. Dangier said: “I was in the 
habit of going out alone whenever I felt like 
it. I believe in mutual freedom in the 
married state. One evening my husband 
tried to forcibly stop me as I was passing 
from my apartment through our store, going 
to a ball, while he was to remain at home to 
finish the accounts. A fight ensued and I, 
being the stronger, finally threw my hus- 
band into the big safe and slammed the door 
shut. I returned from the dance at mid- 
night and tried unsuccessfully to open the 
safe. Then I went to bed, relying upon the 
employes to release my husband.” The 
next morning the cashier found M. Daugier 
dead, his face scratched, his clothes torn 
and his wrists chewed, presumably in his 
despair, feeling death inevitable. The wife 
testified that it never occured to her that the 
safe was air-tight, and that her husband 
was in danger of suffocation. 

et Ft 

“I dread tothink of my fortieth birthday.” 

“Why?” Did something unpleasant hap- 
pen then?”— 7?t-Bits. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Notwithstanding its decidedly professional 
appearance, and decreasing transactions, 
the stock market maintained a firm front in 
the past week, and offerings were readily 
absorbed by bull cliques. In some instances, 
prices recorded further improvement, and 
the impression is quite strong in enthusiastic 
bull circles that the advance has only 
started. Activity was especially pronounced 
in the coalissues, Erie being the most prom- 
inent in the advance. The common stock 
is now only one point below the highest 
price it ever sold at. According to current 
Wall street predictions, it will soon sell at 
60, owing to the steadily increasing earnings 
of the company, and the fact that a fair- 
sized surplus is now being earned in excess 
of the full 4 per cent on the first and second 
preferred shares. The July earnings ex- 
hibited a net gain of almost $250,000. The 
officials claim that the ratio of increase will 
be maintained throughout the current fiscal 
year, and the expectation is, therefore, 
amply warranted that something like 3 per 
cent will be earned on the common stock by 
July lst, 1902. This harmonizes with what 
was said in these columns several weeks 
ago. There can not bea particle of doubt 
that Morgan and his friends are determined 
to transform the Erie road into one of the 
greatest and most modern railroad systems 
in the United States, and that further con- 
solidations and absorptions, having that ob- 
ject in view, are on the programme. 

Reading common and first and second 
preferred, should not be overlooked. They 
are highly promising shares, destined to sell 
at much higher prices before a great while. 
Like other anthracite coal stocks, the Read- 
ings have not had any rise commensurate 
with that in the rest of the list since 1897. 
A few months ago, Reading common sold 
at 48'4; at this writing it is quoted at 45!4, 
while the first preferred is quiet at 7734. 
Considering the safety of the 4 per cent 
dividend on the latter, itshould certainly be 
aa excellent purchase for investors, and 
worth a good deal more. The second “pre- 
ferred, after the full 4 per cent has been 
paid on the first preferred for a period of 
two years, will, under the re-organization 
agreement, be retired, or converted half 
into first preferred and half into common 
stock. By that time, the common will be 
earning a very substantial surplus, and it is 
in anticipation of this that the stock is now 
being so greedily absorbed by the pool guid- 
ing its movements. Asa London financial 
authority said, some days ago, “a _ large 
amount of Reading stock has fallen into the 
capacious maw of the Morgan combine dur- 
ing the recent slump.” 

The only thing that is now working, to 
some extent, against the bull factions, is 
the dread of higher money-rates. The bank 
statement, issued last Saturday, proved that 
the currency movement to the West and 
Southwest has begun in earnest. Surplus 
reserves have been largely reduced, the 
banks now holding only about $12,000,000 
over and above legal requirements. As the 
weekly statements of banks will be unfavor- 
able until the middle of October, higher 
money rates are to be looked tor in a short 
while, and should be taken into consideration 
by careful speculators. Investors need not be 
disturbed, and should not allow themselves to 
be frightened into sacrificing their holdings, 
on account of the probability of a moderate 
set-back in values, but it will behoove the 
margin-trader to be cautious and not to take 


any undue risks. An advance in money 


rates has never been an argument in favor 





of higher security values, and never failed 
to serve as an effective bear weapon. New 
York bank officials continue to express 
optimistic views regarding the immediate 
future of money rates, but, as stated in the 
MIRROR last week, “their statements must 
not be taken at their face value.” It may be, 
of course, that they have reasons of their 
own for maintaining a nonchalant attitude in 
reference to this matter. They may, for 
instance, be looking for gold imports to 
relieve the situation. 
quite a strong probability that gold will be 
drawn from Europe in the next few weeks, 
and that, in this manner, interest rates will 
be kept ona decent basis. Sterling ex- 
change is very weak and still exhibits a 
drooping tendency. European banks are 
flushed with gold and could readily afford to 
let us have about $20,000,000. The Bank 
of England, for instance, has now more 
gold than it possessed at any time since 
1896, and the proportion of its reserve to 
liability is 53 per cent. or about 17 per cent. 
above the level of September Ist, 1900. 
The Banks of France and Germany make 
similar highly encouraging reports of their 
condition. As a result of this ease in money 
markets abroad, first-class securities are 
displaying a decidedly rising tendency in 
London, Berlin, Paris, Vienna and Ams- 
terdam, and this is even beginning to be 
reflected in speculative issues, which have 
for so long been under the ban. In fact, 
from the way things are jogging along on 
the other side of the Atlantic, the impres- 
sion is justified that the turn for the better 
has set in, and that, with the end of the 
struggle in South Africa, the incipient im- 
provement will be greatly stimulated and 
enlarged. 

For the next two or three weeks, the 
market will be considerably under the in- 
fluence of money market conditions. The 
bull interests may, if necessary, think it the 
better course to restrict operations, and to 
prevent any broadening of the market until 
towards the end of September. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if they will permit of any 
extensive and successful bear movement. 
Stocks have drifted into strong hands; there 
is a big short interest still in existence; the 
public is not burdened or interested to any 
appreciable extent; business conditions and 
railway earnings continue highly gratifying; 
gold imports are a probability and the po- 
litical future is cloudless. It is, therefore, 
hard to see where the bears should find 
much encouragement or arguments for a 
campaign for lower prices. Good stocks, 
of known merit, will certainly prove a good 
purchase on any and all moderate declines. 

The steel strike is ending in a fiasco and 
has lost its potency in Wall street. Crop 
reports do no longer affect prices. It is no 
longer theories, but conditions that influence 
Wall street. The sensible speculator likes 
facts, and does not care a rap for hypotheses, 
unless the latter are required for his par- 
ticular, temporary purposes. Taking every- 
thing into.due consideration, it cannot be 
said that the majority of railroad stocks are 
above their true level, on the contrary, there 
is room for further improvement. ll that 
is necessary is to select the right kind of 
stocks. American railroad companies do 
not divide profits up to the hilt, as is the 
fashion with English managements. Every 
leading railroad stock listed on the New 
York stock exchange is earning a good sur- 
plus over and above the dividend actually 
paid; operating expenses are being reduced 
and rates well maintained. All these facts 
are well known and account for the per- 
sistent strength of quotations and the deter- 
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There is, in fact, - 


WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





G. H. WALKER & CO.,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


DEALERS IN 


Direct 
Private 
Wires. 


High Grade Investment Securities. 





JOHN F. BAUER. 


BAUER 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


A. H. BAUER, 


BROS., 


STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, 


No. 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exctiange Bldg. 
Dealers in HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
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H. Woo, President, Rici’D B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. W. E. BERGER, Cashier. | 
JEFFERSON BANK : 
’ 
COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - ST. LOUIS, MO. } 
> 
We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. ; 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. : 
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mination of investors tu cling to their hold- 
ings. 
st 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





The tendency in the local market is still 
upwards. There is no cessation of the buy- 
ing power, it seems, and brokers report an 
increasing demand for issues of all kinds, 
particularly bank and trust company stocks. 
The bull movement bids fair to last for many 
weeks yet. Banks are well supplied with 
funds and willing to be liberal in their ac- 
commodations, if good collateral is put up to 
secure loans. 

Nearly every stock on the list is higher, 
bank shares being, of course, in the lead. 
Brokers predict substantial further gains in 
quotations and this is sufficient to attract 
buyers. Transactionson the stock exchange 
are broadening and the harvest of commis- 
sions is very satisfactory to brokers. 

Street railway bonds and stocks are also 
higher. Transit is firm at 28, and United 
Railways preferred isin demand at 8134. 
The bonds are steady at 8934. 

New York exchange is a little higher. 
Sterling is easier, and quoted at 4.8634. 
Banks expect a good business during fall. 
They are prepared to meet all calls that may 
be made upon them. 

ee Ft et 

A TRIFLE FLasHy: “Something ought 
to be done about spectacular advertising,” 
“I think so; half the palms-leaf fans waving 
in church last Sunday morning had on 
them: “Go to Sapowski’s for Cheap Sum- 
mer Clothes.” —Ex. 





TO CRESCEUS. 





Whoa, there! 

Flight of meteor through the air, 

Vision of hoofs and hide and hair 

And mane and tall and stretching neck; 

Making the old-time record a wreck. 

Whoa, there! 

Spirit of Speed on Steel-shod wings. 

Flashing around the trotting rings, 

Putting the mile behind so fast, 

Only a streak is seen go past 

From start to finish under the wlre, 

With scarcely effort enough to tire. 

Whoa there! 

Boss of the whole hoss host 

Pride of the turf and the breeder’s boast, 

Sample of swiftness and king of the track. 

Paragon of the crackajack, 

Model of wind and bottom, too, 

The incarnation of P. D. Q. 

Whoa there! 

Gol dern you, 

Whoa, there! 

—W. J. L., in New York Sun. 
et eR 

Mr. Chas A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and 
is now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 

FF 

“Is he what you would call a self-made 
man?” said one multi-millionaire. 

“I should say so,” answered the other. 
“Why, I can remember when he had 
scarcely a million dollars to his name.”— 
Washington Star. 
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: St. Louis 


Trust Co. | 


x Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.9° 
INTEREST ON DEPOSITS: 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


$5.00 and Upward. 
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RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


Bought and sold for cash, or car- 
ried on margin. Also 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GUY P. BILLON., 


Formerly GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO. 


DEALER IN 


Municipal and Local Securities. 


Connected by SPECIAL LEASED 
WIRES with the various ex- 
changes. 


307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THe Mrrror by Guy P. Billon, 
stock and bound broker. 307 Olive «treet. 


CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 











Coup.|When Due.| Quoted 
GasCo. ‘ 4 June 1, 1905/103 —104 
Park “ 6 Aprill , 1905|110 —111 


Pioperty (Cur.)6 Apl 10, 1906/1124 —113% 











J. BD: 
A. O. 
A. O. 
a edie ? 65} J. D.|Jun 25, 1907| 10244 —103 
A. O./Apl 10, 1908) 1043, —106 
“ 34 J. D.|Dec., | 1909/104 —1 
e i J.|July 1, 1918)112 —113 
“ 34 . A.|/Aug. 1; 1919|104 —106 
“ 3% | M. S./June 2, 1920}104 —106 
St’r ‘541 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
1d) ? M. N.|Nov. 1, 1912 107% —108%4 
A. O./Oct. 1, 1913)/108 —110 
as 4 J. D.| June 1, 1914/109 —110 
<« 35 9 N./May 1, 1915/10444 —106 
A, 


. sit Aug. 1, 1918) 10234 —1024 
[uterest to seller. 


Total debt about. 












































TRUST STOCKS. 











Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. Price. 
Commonwealth../ 100)Forming. ........ 322 —325 
OS aa 100)/June 01,S.A 3/272 —274 
Miss. Va............ 100/July ‘O01, 24% qri/422 -—425 
eee = July 01, 2 qr.../324 -325 
(+, SE 9—seee 155 —156 
ee 100 Nov.. ’98.8, 1377 —380 
Mercantile.......... 1 100/Sept.’01 Mo Tle. 1419 -420 





STREE1 RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 














Coupons. Price. 
I I On Pc cccseassecssl Inensneshininnsesee 
10-20s 5s. 1912)102 —103 
Citizens’ 20s ¢ 1907|}169 —111 
JOON BGG icncescces-|] TOR, HB |__|. nvcnccccncccccces 
10s $s....... & N. 2/1905/105 —107 
Lindell ‘20s F.& A. |1911/109 —108% 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J. /|1913)116 —117 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J.& fF 1913)117 —118 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,, M. & N. /|1896)105 —1C6 
I iinistasecccaceiann oS 3 eS Peer 
do Ist Mtg. 6s 20s.| J. & D. {1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. /|1902 —103 
St. L. & KE. St. L....... Monthly2p 100 — 


103 —107 
St. Louis 1st 5s 5-20s 10034 —101% 
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do Baden-St.L. 5s.. A - |1913)102 —103 
2 ee ie 95 — 98 
SE ee F.& A. {1921/106 —107 
do Cable & Wt..6s.| M. & N. /1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M. & N. |1916/1154% —116% 
Go Incomes 54........} . ....ccec.-scceee. | an 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M.&N. /|1904/104 —106 
Se 1909}106 —1C8 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s...... F.@A. |1916/107 —103 
Ay \ = J.&D. |1918/122 —123 
United Ry’ e Pfd....... July ’011%..|...... 82 -— 82% 
4p.c.50s} J &J |...... 89% — 8914 
St. Louis Transit... Fo cesekaraee aed Uiacens 27% — 28 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 











American as, 26|July 1901.4 SA] 57% 58 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 











Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. a 
Am.Lin Oil Com. “100 ek! AERIS. ABRs 27 — @ 
co Pfd...| 100 og 1900 13%...| 61 — 62 
Am. Car-Fdry Co} 100 1901 %....... 31 _~ = 


Pfd| 100 July 1901,13{ qr.| 86 
Bell Telephone...| 100) July 1901 2 qr... 139 
Bonne Terre F.C} 100)Ma 4 
Central Lead Co. ae July 1901, “4 = 


GraniteBi-Metal.| 100 
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Mo. Edison Pfd... 


Nat. Stock Yards 
Schultz Beltin 
SimmonsHd 
Simmons do Fay 
Simmons do - 
St. Joseph L. Co. 
St. L. Brew Pfd... 
St. L. Brew. Com 


. lL. Exposit’n. 
St.L.Transfer Co 





ST. JOSEPH, , MO. I 
Funding ee F. A-|Aug. 1. 19031 10444 —106 
%,......] F. A.|Feb. 1, 1921/102 —104 
School  §........0.. F. A./Aug. 1, 1908}100 —102 
* 4...........| A O./Apri 1, 1914/102 —105 
4 5-20...) M. S.|/Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
" 4 10-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}108 —105 
i 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/10¢ —105 
" 6. coe M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}105 —106 
‘ S3hs cecil J. J.'July 1, 1921101 —103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Due. Price. 
Alton Bridiee G6: ccommcansseecesaes 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 6s......... 1902 {100 —102 
Century Building 1st 6s 1916 |105 —1053¢ 
Century nie 2d 6s... 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building 1st. .| 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10] 1904 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s Ist mrtg..... 1928 |1043¢ —105 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s.................... 1919 {ics —109 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s} 1929 {11544 —116 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 |113 —114% 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 {117 —119 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..) 1927 | 9414- 95 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. Ist 5s../ 1906 /1 —...-- 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 9646— 97% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s.........| 1910 | 92 —9 
St. Louis Exposition Ist 6s...... 1912 | 909 —9 
St. L. Troy and Eastern Ry. 6s} 1919 |10¢4%—10 
Union Dairy Ist 5s.................... 1901 {100 —10 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....| 1913 | 98 —10 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s......| 1908 | 75 — 8 
BANE STOCKS. 
Par;Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
American Exch../$*50|/June ‘01, 8 SAl..... —250 
Boatmen’s........../ 100/June’Ol. 8%SA|2L0 —211 
Bremen Sav........} 100)July 19016 SA|265 —270 
Continental........ 1C0| June ’01, 834%SA|239 —2°0 
Fourth National! 100|May '01,5p.c.SA/275 —285 
Franklin...... ..... 100)June ‘Ol. 4 SA/177¥4........... 
German Savings} 100|/July 1901,6 SA|...........300 
German-Amer.,...| 100) July 1901, 20 SA|750 --800 
International... 100) June 1901 1% qy|!45 -—150 
Jefferson ............ 100) July 01, 3p.c SA}1*S —180 
Lafayette...... ..... 100| July 1901, 4 SA|525 —675 
Mechanics’ Nat..| 100/July 1901, qy|240 —245 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100/Tune 1901 ree 1/235 —24) 
Northwestern... 100/ July 1901, .4 sa 130 —150 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100)July 1901, 2% qy|319% 320 
South Side ......... 100}May 1901, 8SA_.|..... —128 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk/ 100)July 1901, 8 SA/139 —142 
Southern com...../ 100) July 1900, 8SA.../110 —115 
State National...| 100/July 1901 1% qr|!78 —182 
Third National...| 100/July 1901, 1h qy|236 --237 
*Quoted 100 for par, 





Mo. Kdison com..| 100 








HydraulicP.B.Co| 100|June 1901, eae 85 -- 0 
K. & T. Coal Ce. 100| Feb.,’89. i..._.... 45 — 1% 
Kennard Com.....| 100|Feb. 1901 A.10...|103 —ii9 
Kennard Pfd...... 100|Feb.1901 SA3%%.|102 —108 
Laclede Gas,com| 100/Feb. 19012 p.c..) 92 — 9% 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100| June 1901 SA..... 354 =... 











100] Dec., ‘96, 2........ L= 4 
100) July 1901, lgr...| 72 — 75 
00|/#eb.,’01, 144SA/110 —115 
100|/July ’O1, qr..... 220 —225 
§0| June 1901. + aad [182 --184 

Consolidated....} 50 — 51 


FINE FLATS FOR LONDON POOR. 





The new Guinness Trust buildings, which 
Lord Rowton recently opened, afford sub- 
stantial proof of the determined efforts now 
being made to solve the most difficult social 
problem of the age—the healthy housing of 
the poor. 

It is calculated that 800,000 of the popu- 
lation of the greatest and richest city in the 
world live under conditions that are a 
menace to the health and safety, not only of 
those people themselves, but of the city 
generally. Seventy thousand of London’s 
poor live four in a room, and 18,000 six in a 
room. 

To a great extent the army is recruited 
from these classes, but authorities are 
agreed that it is next to impossible for a 
youth so reared to begin life endowed with 
either the mental, physical or moral strength 
necessary to make him a good soldier. 
Factors are at work grappling with this 
difficulty, and it may be that in future years 
the war office will go to the Rowton houses 
and the Guinness Trust buildings for their 
recruits. This, however, is only one aspect 
of the question. 

From a purely economic standpoint, a 
single man is better off in a Rowton house 
and a married couple more comfortably 
lodged in a Guinness Trust flat than they 
would be, the former in a common doss- 
house and the latter in a squalid house in a 
noisome slum. For ten shillings ($2.40) a 
week a bachelor can lodge and feed himself 
wisely and well in a Rowton house; in the 
Guinness Trust tenements a married couple 
with a family, say of three, can live in com- 
parative luxury on about a guinea ($5) a 
week. And they enjoy comforts which 
seem strangely out of proportion to the 
amount of the rent. 

There is a handsome club detached from 
the main{buildings, furnished and decorated 
in a cosy style, and provided with most of 
the daily papers and many periodicals. 
Then there are no fewer than thirteen 
baths, all of real porcelain, which cost $7 
each. 

The only qualifications necessary for ad- 
mission to the Guinness dwellings are that 
the applicant’s earnings must not total more 
than 25s ($6) a week, that he and his 
family must_be offgood behavior, and that 
the tenant pay his rent regularly. Lord 
Iveagh, who,*when Sir E. C. Guinness, 
Bart., founded the Trust with a gift of 
£200,000 (1 million dollars), fixed the 
maximum at £1 ($5); but, owing to the 
general rise in the wages of the laboring 
classes, the limit has been raised by five 
shillings. 

There are now 2,500 people housed in 
the eight groups of Guinness tenements. 

Hundreds of applications have been made 
for admission to the new palace for the 
poor; but at the time of writing not more 
than fifty tenants had been accepted. 

Lord Rowton is chairman of the trustees 
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of the undertaking, which is doing for mar- 
ried people what the Rowton houses are 
doing for poor bachelors. Inthe course of 
an interesting talk with the writer, Lord 
Rowton explained that there are at present 
2,760 men in his “hotel.” No meddlesome 
inquiry is made into their antecedents; so 
long as the men conduct themselves proper- 
ly while in the house all is well. Lord Row- 
ton is really proud of his “lodgers,” and 
mentioned the remarkable fact that in one 
house, which has been in existence for eight 
years, not even a knife mark has been made 
inthe dining table. His Lordship is con- 
vinced that there is still room for a Rowton 
house in every mile of the working class 
districts of London. 

The great obstacle in the way of progress 
is the immense value of land in populous 
districts. It cannot be acquired at less than 
£15,000 ($75,000) or £20,000 ($100,000 ) 
an acre. That fact notwithstanding, the 
Rowton houses and the Guinness Trust are 
showing the municipalities that the poor can 
be better and more cheaply housed on busi- 
ness lines which leave a fair monetary sur- 
plus. 

The first law of the new “hotels” is ab- 
solute cleanliness. They are as well kept 
as the great buildings where the charge for 
one room for a single night is as much as 
the bill for a week’s board and lodging in 
the new mansions for working men. The 
decoration, moreover, though simple, is 
tastefully carried out, and gives an impres- 
sion of brightness and comfort. The 
scheme is not merely an experiment. It is 
tbe practical result of much study and al- 
most unlimited capital. 

FT ad 

Solid gold watches, gold filled watches, 
gun metal watches, nickel watches, chat- 
elaine watches for ladies, at Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 


et 
Colonel Andrew S. Burt, of the Twenty- 


Fifth Infantry (colored), believes that one 
of the best ways for his mento pass away 
the tedious hours of garrison duty is to play 
base ball and other outdoor games. On one 
occasion, despite his gray locks, he consent- 
ed to take the place of an injured member 
of a team, informing the captain that for the 
nonce he was “just one of the players, not 
the colonel.” The dusky captain did not 
immediately reply, but as soon as the colonel 
batted a three bagger, he yelled out: “Go 
down! Go down! Yo’ skinny, pie-faced, 
bow-legged little debbil. Stir yo’ foots, yo’ 
son ob er camp cook! Dat’s right! Kick de 
stuffin’ out’n dat second basemen! Run; 

whoop’em up! You runs lak er cow; youse 
er wooden man. W’y doan’ yo’ stir yo’ 

foots? Dat’s it! Run lak er corp’le was 
terhine yo’.” The colonel paid no attention 

to this stream of abuse, but when the game 
was over, he faced the dusky baseball cap- 
tain, who gravely saluted, and said: “Private 

Johnson, I am now and from henceforth 
Colonel Burt.” 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 


FOURTH AND PINE STREETS 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $7,000,000 


DIRECTORS. 


ELMER B. ADAMS, 
WILLIAMSON BACON, 
CHARLES CLARK. 
HARRISON I. DRUMMOND. 


GEO. H. GODDARD, J. RAMSEY, JR, 
S. E. HOFFMAN. 

CHAS. H. HUTTIG. 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES. 


MOSES RUMSEY 
jJ.C. VAN BLARCOM, 
JULIUS S. WALSH, 


AUGUSTE B. EWING. 
DAVID R. FRANCIS, 
AUGUST GEHNER. 


WM. F. NOLKER 


WM. D. ORTHWEIN. 
H. CLAY PIERCE. 


ROLLA WELLS. 
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DELMAR 


_ The Mirro 


RACING: 


RACE TRACK 








Beginning at 2:30 P. M., Rain or Shine. 


AT 


ADMISSION, Including Grand Stand, $1.00 


THROUGH CARS ON OLIVE STREET, SUBURBAN AND PAGE AVENUE LINES. | 








COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





‘‘Lover’s Lane,” the new Clyde Fitch play, will 
be presented by Wm. A. Brady at the Olympic 
during the week commencing Sunday, Sept. 8. 
Its story is sweet, simple, wholesome and 
ingenuous. It is not great, but it is decidedly 
and daintly pretty. The characters are yariega- 
ted in quaintness and whimsicality. There’s 
good satire in the play, and nothing gamey, 
although there is a piquant suspicion of the 
naughty. It’s the best thing Clyde Fitch has 
done. There are at least two uniquely rarely 
fine scenic settings that set New York talking. 
In the cast are Ernest Hastings, Franklyn Rob- 
erts, A. C. Sanders, Julian Barton, Frank 
Hartwell, A. lL. Troherne, Mille James, Louise 
Randolph, Fanny McIntyre, Kmily Wakeman, 
Sadie Stringham, Conway, Florence 
Wekter, Zelda Mifflin, Ethel 
Browning, Lillian Lee, and 30. ‘school 


Lizzie 
Annie 
some 


Sears, 


children. 
eS 
Itzel’s ‘‘Tarand ‘Tartar,’’ is Manager South- 
well’s offering for what is likely to be his fare- 
well week, beginning Sunday evening, Sept. 8. 
“Tar and Tartar’? was one of the operas that 
Digby Bell scored several seasons ago. It has 
just the color, movement and harmony needed to 
make it palatable for sub-summer consumption, 
and the Delmarians, if they make their final 
bows in it, will make a mighty hit. The cast of 
the opera gives the comedians, as well as the 
vocalists their needed opportunity, and the 
scenery is of a kind to make it possible to dress 
the Delmar stage most handsomely. In the 
matter of stage display and costumes, the com- 
pany may be said to have achieved its most 
consistent success. Here and there flaws of 
vocal and instrumental presentation were to be 
noted, but the scenic and other investiture may 
be said to have set new standards in al fresco 
elaboration. 
ee 
A famous scholar, whose hobby was the 
derivation of words, had occasion to store 
his furniture while proceeding to the Conti- 
ment in quest of the origin of the term 
“Juggins.” During his researchesin Berlin 
he received from the warehouse company the 
following letter: “Sir—We have the honor 
toinform you that the mattrass you sent to 
our store had the moth init. Since the 
epidemic would expose the goods of other 
clients to injury we have caused your mat- 
trass to be destroyed.” The scholar replied: 
“Dear Sir—My mattress may, as you say, 
have had moth in it, but I am contident that 
it had an ‘e’ in it also.” 
Fe 
Van Bibber—“When Kruger comes to this 
country and goes to see McKinley, do you 
think the old man will have a pleasant call?” 
Van Kuber—“He will if he doesn’t know 
what jollying is.” —Chicago Public. 
es 
Diggs: There go a newly-married couple. 
Daggs: How do you know? 
“I saw him give her a five-dollar bill to 
buy some chocolates with.”—Ohio State 
Journal. 


Delmar company. 


THIS WEEK: Audran’s popular comic opera 


OLIVET TE 


All the favorites in the cast. 
NEXT WEEK 
Beginning Sunday, September 8th, 
ITZEL’S 


celebrated lyrical and comedy success: 


TAR 4ND TARTAR. 


Standard Theater 


THE LATEST! THE BEST! 





Don’t miss the Only Great Performance of 


BURLESQUE 
THIS WEEK! THIS WEEK! 


Two Shows a Day—Afternoon and Night. 
2:15 and 8:15. 


THE HIGH ROLLERS 


They are Famous for their 
Mammoth Living Pictures 
FIRST PART 
BURLESQUE 
Beauty Beyond Compare. 





Spectacular, Magnificent 
Gorgeous Costuming. 


Dazzling Electrical Display, Scenery Un- 
paralleled, A Midsummer-night’s Dream. 


A Brilliant Sunburst. 
NEXT WEEK 


Bon Ton Burlesquers 


KOERNER’S GARDEN 


Lawrence John 
Hanley Ravold 
World’s Fair Stock Company 





Will Present 


_ VIRGINIUS. 


MISS LILLIAN KEMBLE’S 


BENEFIT. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 





18th ANNUAL 








ST. LOUIS 


EXPOSITION 


Opens Monday Next, Sept. 9. 


In Coliseum 
In Music Hal 
In Art Galleries 


SPECIAL DISPLAYS 


—LIVING PICTURES of the 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 


—BAND CONCERTS by SEYMOUR’S FAMOUS FIFTY 
—MASSED CHORUS and Solo Numbers Nightly. 


—600 PICTURES 
Owned and Loaned by St. Louisans. 


— Philadelphia Commercial Museum Splendid Collec- 
tions of Mexican, Japanese and other Commercial 


Products. 
World’s Fair Plans, Diagrams and Initial Exhibits. 
SPECIAL INVITATION to School Teachers of St. Louis on Opening Night. 


ADMISSION— Adults, 25c; Children under 12, 10c; under 6, Free. 


Suburban 


THIS WEEK. 


FILSON & ERROLL, 


In their most successful sketch. 
on the Derby. 


KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, 


The Famous Contralto. 


GEORGE EVANS, 


The Original “Honey Boy.” 


THE OSNATOS, 


Sensational Aerial Gymnasts. 


HARDING & AH SID, 


The Chinee and the Tramp. 


ROMALO BROS., 


European Novelty Act. 


A Tip 


Matinee every day free. Night prices, 
10-25-35c. Admission to grounds free. 


OLY MPIC 
Thos.Q. Wm.A. 
Seabrooke Brady 


| will present the 
| new Clyde Fitch 
play 


Lover’s 
Lane 








Sydney Rosenfeld’s 
Comic Romantic 
Play 


A Modern 
Crusoe 


Matinees, 
Wed. and Sat. 





RACES. 


inloch Park 


Every Day—Rain or Shine. 


Wabash trains leave Union Depot at 1, 
1:30, 2 and 2:45; Olive Street at 1:45 and 
1:55. 

Suburban cars direct to grand stand. 


Admission, 75 cents. 





Opening of Odeon Season. 


BANDA ROSSA, 


The Famous Red Band of Italy. 


Most Celebrated in All Europe. 
Fifty Musicians. E. Sorrentino, Conductor. 


ODEON, 
SEPTEMBER 23 to 29, Inclusive, 


Two Concerts Daily. 


Received Everywhere with 
thusiasm, 


Popular Prices. 
Tremendous F1- 
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/ CRAWFORD’S 


Mid-Week Bargain Prices, 2x Loves! Eve Quoted fo 





Lace Curtains. 


Lace Curtains, Window Shades, Draperies, etc. Here 
is a tare money-saving opportunity. Something that don’t 
occur every day. 


5000 pairs Scotch lace curtains, 3 to 3 1-2 yds. long, manu- 
facturers seconds, worth up to $2.50 pair (we had to take 
all the manufacturer had to get them at the price.) 
Be on handearly and take your choice, pate. 0... cccccsseses neon 95 C 


500 pairs Tapestry Derby Portieres, 3 yds. long, Fringe top 
and bottom, well worth $2.25 pair, you can have 
these for, pair $1 25 








300 pairs Portieres in Rich Brocaded Tapestry, all reversi- 
ble, beautiful new designs, worth $5.00 pair, for 


Mosquito Bars, closing them out at merely normal prices. 
The $1.75 quality for $1.10 each, $2.25 on" for 
$1.35 each, $3.75 quality for each... a ys 25 


50 dozen Oil opaque window shades 3x6, complete with 
fixtures, regular 50c quality, each, 


1,000 yds. Curtain Swiss, new lace stripe designs, worth . 
121-2c yd., for - per yard ie 





We do all kinds of upholstering work. Call for furniture, etc., 
and return when finished. We guarantee first-class work 
and lowest prices to be had. 


ES 





72-inch all linen extra heavy Silver Bleached Table Damask, 
soft finish, worth $1.50 yard, now 

125 dozen full bleached 3-4 sizz Table Napkins, all pure linen, 
were $1.98, now,a dozen 

J case full size croched Bedspreads, hemmed and ready for 
use, were $1.50, now, each 

1 case Bleached Turkish Bath Towels, extra size and heavy 
quality, hemmed, were 39e each, now, each 





Fly and Mosquito Screens. 


We need room more than profits, so have put all the 
Shankey Adjustable Screens into one lot and at one 
closing out price. You have two months yet of flies and 
mosquitoes and even if you had not, it would pay you to 
buy for next year. Pick your size, any price up 
to 80c, for, each 
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Boys Clothing Dep't. 


We again repeat our commands to all wise shoppers to 
take advantage of our offers in this Department. These 
are really wonderful. 

BOYS’ SCHOOL PANTS, sizes 3 to 15, of all wool 


materials in all colors. Nothing more be said; sold 


for 50c, only 





We have a lot of all wool School Suits, sizes 8 to 16, in 
double breasted style, odd lots, but all sizes included, 


4 
: 
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BOYS’ SCHOOL CAPS of all wool materials in pretty 
assorted patterns, value 35c. We will wrap one for 
you for 





PERCALE BLOUSES, geecaend 6 fast vanapehe sizes 3 to 8, 


an elegant assortment, only..... 


HARN ESS. 


New Fall Harness arriving daily from the leading manu- 
facturers of the country. 
A fine set single strap Buggy Harness, strap or laced Saddle, 
1-8 or 14-4 inch traces, full imitation rubber 
trimmings and cut from select stock for, per set 
A set of our fine “‘Crescens” full rubber trimmed Bugey 
Harness and made to retail for $35.00 set 
: .  » price $22 50 


All sample sets of Buggy, Surry and Trap Harness will be 
sold at close out prices. 





Carpets and Rugs, 


You must come and see our new fall stock of Carpets and 
Rugs if you would see the finest and most up-to-date stock 


of floor coverings in the city. 
a a isis sscins sicstinconnsunis eancnnai 


An unlimited assortment ot Linoleums 


from 19c 
“ 39¢ 
“ 49¢ 
” 2a 
from $4.85 
The newest and daintiest effects in Axminster Carpets, from QO8c 


The most up-to-date designs in Wilton Velvet Carpets, “ 7WQc 


The best selection of Tapestry Carpets 
An unequaled choice of Ingrain Carpets 
An endless array of 9x12 Floor Rugs 


All these and more for lhe observant buyer. 
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CATCHING HEALTH. 


The Disease Germ and the Health Germ 
stood together, talking. The first was round, 
rosy, and seemed in love with life; the sec- 
ond was equally round and rosy, but had not 
such a joyous countenance. 

In the midst of the conversation the 
Disease Germ pursed up his lips and began 
to whistle the air, once so popular: “They’re 
after me, they’re after me, to capture me is 
every one’s desire—” then he broke off to 
say, “Catch ontothat? Our family have 
adopted that as their motto, and a very good 
one it is, to be sure!” 

“It seems to be a true one,” said the 
Health Germ, half humbly, half enviously; 
“most people seem bent on capturing you; 
all the doctors and scientists, for instance, 
and those who don’t seem to want you, you 
have no trouble in rounding up and capturing 
for yourself. You are realiy very catching!” 

The Disease Germ swelled out his chest 
and threw back his head in a satisfied 
manner. 

“Pretty true! Pretty true!” he admitted, 
smilingly. “But tell me something about 
yourself. Business rather dull lately?” 

The Health Germ admitted it wes. 

“Don’t understand it,” said the other, 
shaking his head, “something wrong some- 
where. Do you advertise?” he concluded, 
sharply, in a businesslike way. 

“Why, no, we rely on our own meri s,” 
meekly admitted the Health Germ. 

“Pooh! Nonsense?!” the other was rude 
enough to say. “Who cares for merits now- 
adays? What we want is advertising, ad- 
vertising and plenty of it. General adver- 
tising and a little personal push will carry 
you at a bound before the public.” 

The Health Germ began to look interested. 

“Tell me something of your methods,” he 
begged. 

The Disease Germ considered the question 
critically for a moment; but being in an ex- 
pansive frame of mind, he consented, feel- 
ing that he was well established himself and 
could afford to throw out afew hints to a 
less-prosperous companion. 

“Well, to begin with, people are dead 
easy, and all you have to dois just work 
them! Get yourself talked about. Attract 
their attention. Humbug them. Nothing 
appeals to them so much as something they 
can’t understand. Keep appearing in strange 
localities and under different guises. Get 
them to guessing about you; to wondering as 
to what you are, and why you came, and if 
you’ll come again. Keep them on the jump! 
Get the doctors, the nervous people, and the 
alarmists on your side. They make splendid 
advertising agents. Rush a few posters 
through the press and have them displayed 
in conspicuous places. I will give you a few 
to instance: 

WORK 
is going on in the 
BIG TUNNEL. 
LOOK OUT 
for 
MALARIA!!! 

“Here’s another—it, too, is a good one. I 
have known it to bring about a rushing busi- 
ness: 

CATARRH! COUGHS! COLDS! 

CATCHING NOW. 
BE WARNED IN TIME 
and 
Buy a bottle of Humbug’s Brain-Cajoler, on 
sale at all druggists. 


“Above all, don’t overlook the papers. 
Say, they’re great! 
Buy a column every morning. 


A regular daisy field. 
Have it 


headed, ‘SMALLPOX SCARE! eight new 
cases.’ Next day vary it: ‘Doctors are un 
certain as to whether last case reported was 
Smallpox, or only German measles. Symptoms 
most unusual.’ Keep the ball rolling merrily. 
Never let it leave people’s minds. Keep 
them guessing. Make them so that they 
never ride in street cars without wondering 
if afew Germs are doing business there. 
Keep them out of certain sections of the city. 
If they go, make them feel as though their 
chances weren’t worth a hoorah! Stir ’em 
up!” 

The Germ was now becoming excited, and 
his advice flowed forth with increasing ra- 


pidity. 
“Never let ’em rest a minute. Get ’em 
onthe run! Ah! that’s the time you do 


business,” he murmured, in pleased retro- 
spection—then burst out more violently: 
“Now there’s the Grip. That’s a name we 
owe a heaptoin our line. Great name, that! 
Great stroke of genius! Grip. Catch on? 
Has you like a vise. Grips your notice. 
Grips your thoughts. Grips you. Shakes 
you. Worries you. Drops you. Then 
you’re ‘It’ for everything else that comes 
A regular free-lunch counter for 
the Germ family. We keep all our poor re- 
lations in business for a whole winter, after 
a Grip Germ has opened the way for them. 
Great name, that! Great name. There’s 
more absolute dismay and depression and 
concentrated Give-up in those four letters 
than in the rest of the alphabet put together.” 

The Germ mopped his face, which was 
hot with his enthusiasm. 

“Ah! That reminds me. We are just 
advertising now in our new line of Fevers, 
Chills, Agues and Malarias! Rushing busi- 
ness! We've always been successful so far 
each season, and I anticipate even larger re- 
sults this year. Come along, let’s see if our 
advertisements are out yet,” and he dragged 
the bewildered Health Germ down the street. 

They had not far to go. 

“There,” he exclaimed, pointing with 
pride toa row of lurid posters. “There’s 
our vanguard. Don’t see any of your adver- 
tisemen's, though. You’re slow, monstrous 
slow”—and he poked the Health Germ play- 
fully in the ribs. 

The Health Germ sighed. “So it seems,” 
he admitted, “but this method is all so new 
to meI don’t quite take itin. How would 
you advise me to begin, for instance?” 

“Begin?” The Disease Germ waved his 
arms comprehensively. “Why, every way, 
everywhere; you have an unlimited field. 
Get out some posters right away. Engage 
some good agents. Get the thing started. 
If you can’t make yourself unavoidable, 
make yourself desirable—those are the two 
Get before the people. Make 
yourself heard. Be insistent. People have 
got to look at something, and they’ve got to 
listen to something, andif you don’t give 
that something to them, some one else will. 

There’s the whole thing in a nutshell.” 


your way. 


ways totake. 


“It’s all very new and strange to me,” 
murmured the Health Germ, in a disheartened 
way. “I don’t see my way to grasping it all 
at once. We have always done a good, re- 
liable business, and had nothing to complain 
of until late years, when all these new- 
fangled notions got on the market. People 
knew the goods we kept, and came to us and 
asked forthem. Our things are just as good 
now, but we don't seem to do the same busi- 
ness.” 

“Got to get inthe game,” remarked the 
Disease Germ, sagaciously, or the game’ll go 
on without you. Advertising’s the thing that 
does it, mark my words!” 
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FOX 
Typewriters 





COMBINE 


SIMPLICITY 


AND 


DURABILITY 


In a higher sense than any others. 
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EVERY REQUIREMENT. 


None so Simple in Construction. 
None so Beautiful in Design. 
None so Easy to Operate. 

None so Durable. 


Art Catalogue and prices on request. 
Fox Typewriter Co., 
128 N. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. 
Certificate has been accepted since 1895, 
BOARDING and DAY Departments. COM- 
PLETE HOME. Regent’s Certificates in LAW 
and MEDICINE. SUMMER TERM from July 
16th to September 15th. FALI, TERM opens 
September 26th for year 1901-’03. 

Of the school, PRESIDENT SCHURMAN 
says: 

“I give most cheerful testimony to the high 
quality of work done in your school, ‘The 
excellent management and complete curri- 
culum render ita most desirable preparatory 
school for the University.” 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., Headmaster. 
Avenue A., Ithaca, N, Y. 


NealtNihine 


A Preventive of Insomnia. 


Malt-Nutrine brings the balm of slumber to 
those tortured with insomnia. It soothes the 
irritated nerves, makes the blood rich and lively 
and greatly aids digestion. It makes buoyant 
health and good spirits—makes strong the weak 
and the strong stronger. Itis equally nourish- 
ing to the nursing mother who takes it and the 
babe who gets the indirect benefit. Malt-Nutrine 
is prepared by the celebrated Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Ass’n, which fact guarantees the purity, 
excellence and merit claimed for it. 
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‘““A United America.” 


THE 
PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


At Buffalo, N. Y., arranged in the interesis 
of the commercial and fraternal relations of 
“all the America’s,” is described and illus- 
trated in ‘‘Four-Track Series” No. 15, issued 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 











and the train service 
Central; also maps incotlors of Buffalo and 
the Exposition grounds, 


A copy of No. 15, the “Pan-American Ex- | 


position and Express” sent free, post-paid, 
toany address on receipt of a postage stamp 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 
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The Music of our Churches 


would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew the 
methods of the 


New la 
PO el pe Me) 
OF MUSIC 


We will send to any one inter- 
ested an illustrated catalogue and 
all particulars relating to our School 
of Music and Elocution. 


George W. Chadwick, Mus. Direc. 
Address all correspondence to 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 

















‘TheBestRouteTo 
NEW YORK 








ViaThe 


PANAMERICAN EXPOSITION 










SCENIC (ARETE 


LINE (ueuen 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE 

Enquire of Local RR. Agent or write to 
GEO A.CULLEN. G.WPA. 

103 ADAMS ST CHICAGO ; 














Man 
growth of hair on the face, neck or 
arms. Some have tried worthless rem- 
edies, while others have braved the 
electric needle only to be scarred for 
life. Science has at last discovered a 
harmless remedy which gives perma- 
nent relief—it is DERMATINGO. 
Other remedies do not reach the root— 
Dermatino does. When tired of failures, 
try this wonderful remedy; it will rid 
you of your affliction forever at small 
expense. It never fails, 


It costs nothing to inves- 
tigate. Write for FREE 
booklet and testimonials, 


Dermatino Co., Dept. A-8, St. Louis, Mo 


ladies are disfigured with a 











WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news- 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
etc., purchased. Articles revised and pre- 
pared for publication. Books published- 
Send for particulars and full information be. 
fore sending articles. 

The Bulletin Press Association, New York 


COMPLETE OUTFIT of 
PRINTED STATIONERY 


Consisting of 100 Cards, 100 Note Heads and 100 
Envelopes, all good quality, with name, address, 
etc., neatly printed on all, for $1, delivered free 
of extra charge anywhere. Send for Samples. 
Agents wanted, 100 Calling Cards 35c. 

Thos. P. Smith & Co., 105 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo 





This folder contains information valuable | 
to travelers regarding Buffalo, the Exposition | 
of the New York | 
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A sudden burst of confidence impelled him. 
buttonholed the HealthGerm. “I don’t 
d telling you just on the quiet that our 
is are not quite as good as yours—don’t 
- nearly the same satisfaction after yoa’ve 
them. But it’s the advertising does it, 

that’s all we care about. Try our 
hods! Talkitup. Postit up. Buy it 

Make it desirable. Get a corner on 
Iiealth. People will go wild over it. They’ll 
have it at any price.” 

‘Do you really think so?” the Health 
Germ demanded, much cheered. “I must 
look into this matter seriously. I feel we 
have not been as progressive and up-to-date 
in our methods as we might have been. I 
will take your advice, order some posters at 
once and engage some agents. How would 
this read?” he asked, in sudden inspiration: 





BARGAIN SALE OF HEALTH. 
OLD RELIABLE ADAM-AND-EVE 
BRAND. 

BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN YEAR 1. 





Finding our present quarters too small for 
great increase of business, must dispose 
of entire stock of HEALTH 
before moving. 


QUICK SALES! 
EASY PAYMENTS! 


Notes made payable to Disease Germ Com- 
pany discounted here. 








“Oh! now look here,” broke out the 
Disease Germ, ahgast at the way his tip had 
been applied. “That’s not fair, you know.” 

But the Health Germ only smiled softly. 

“In love, in war and in advertising all is 
fair,” he remarked, placidly. “Now, good- 
by. Thank you so much for your advice. 
I’m just off to put itin operation.” And 
away he went. 

“Well! I’m just a plain d—d fool,” mourned 
the Disease Germ to himself. “If that fel- 
low turns out to be a hustler, my business is 
gone. I won’t dare say a word of this to the 
rest of my firm. . Whoever would have 
thought that old Health Germ, after all these 
years, would go into the advertising busi- 
ness? Most of these old-established concerns 
stick out against it—and there’s where we 
have ’em onthe hip. Well, it all depends 
on his agents and his posters. He certainly 
can make them catching and attractive if he 
knows how, but”—and he cheered up visibly 
—“we bave Fearon our side, and he’s surely 
the best printer’s devil in any one’s employ.” 
Taking courage from this consoling thought, 
he raised his eyes—only to be staggered by a 
large sign, in red letters on a yellow back- 
ground: 

WHY CATCH COLD 
WHEN YOU CAN CATCH HEALTH? 
HEALTH IS CATCHING. 


The Health Germ Company has reopened its 
business after extensive alterations 
and improvements. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Come to headquarters for information. 
Shun “Health Office.” 


“Good gracious!” groaned the Disease 
Germ, as it burst upon him, “he hasn’t lost 
any time. I see my finish!”—E. K. C. 
Gause, in New York Life. 

ee 

A very unique wedding gift, shown at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 





TIPPING DEFENDED. 





No “organized scheme of extortion,” as 
Henry Harrison Sprague—"*Ihe Man Who 
Gave No Tip”—terms it is so universally 
condemned as the tipping system. To most 
travelers, particularly those who travel 
abroad, there is only one side to the ques- 
tion. Here is the other side—the defence 
of the system—as presented by the femme 
de chambre in her testimony in the ‘great 
pourboire case,” of which Benjamin H. 
Ridgely writes in the September McClure’s: 

“I am thirty-five years of age,” said 
Antoinette Delmot, “and I have been em- 
ployed as a chambermaid in various hotels 
since I was seventeen.” 

“What wages are you paid?” 

“Fifteen francs a month and my board.” 

“Have you any one to support except 
yourself?” 

“Yes, Monsieur is President. I have my 
mother and my blind sister.” 

“Do you do this on a wage of fifteen 
francs a month?” asked the Procurer- 


General. 
“Helas! Monsieur must know that I do 
not,” answered the witness. “Monsieur 


claims that he paid the hotel, and conse- 
quently he must not reward the poor domes- 
tic who none the less smiles when she is 
unhappy, and comes quickly when she is 
tired. And, Mon Dieu! monsieur does not 
consider that one must buy one’s clothes, 
and that when one serves the chic monde in 
a great hotel one cannot dress in the garb of 
a peasant. Monsieur thinks he has paid all 
when he pays the proprietor. Ma foi, it is 
not for the proprietor that one smiles. One 
works for the proprietor; one smiles for the 
visitor who appreciates his hot water and 
his clean towels.” 

“But were you amiable for monsieur? 
Did you serve him graciously and promptly?“ 
asked the attorney for the prisoner. 

“Ma foi,” answered Antoinette Delmot, 
witha slight shrug, “who shall say? 

“It was told to us that monsieur looked 
with contempt upon the donestics and 
scorned to give them the slightest recogni- 
tion. Monsieur will not deny that he found 
clean sheets upon his bed and cold water 
for the cuvette, and clean towels—once a 
day—on the /avabo. This is the work which 
the proprietor pays one todo. Shall I say I 
came with enthusiasm when monsieur rang 
his bell? Mais non! haste was the ex‘ra 
service which I knew monsieur would not 
appreciate. I do not wish to be imperti- 
nent, but if monsieur cannot do as others do 
when he comes to Switzerland, why coes he 
not stay at home? Farbleu! When one is in 
Rome, one does as the Romans do, is it 
not?” 

ett et 

Kinp: Mis. Kingley—“The dressmaker 
says she won’t make me another gown un- 
less you pay her bill.” Kingley—“That’s good 
of her. God bless her.”—Life. 
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The best of all remedies, and kr 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child 
pon, vt. Pocam and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diar:hoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softeus the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
‘‘MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP." 1840— 
1901. 
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Sonnets to a Wife. 


By Ernest McGaffey. 


The New York Times Saturday Review is a publication the 
utterances of which are authoritative because uninfluenced by 
advertising or personal friendship for authors. Its book reviews 
are noted for their honesty of judgment, not less than for their 
literary excellence. This is what the New York Times Saturday 
Rebiew of August 10th, 1903, says of “Sonnets To A Wife” by 
Ernest McGaffey: 


IT is not at all easy to explain the nature of a successful sonnet. There is 
something subtle in the essence of this form, yet it is by no means difficult to 
recognize a good sonnet. These are indeed few,.for the sonnet isthe most in- 
exorable form of poetry. To put into the unalterable arrangement of the four- 
teen lines a thought that shall justify its expression in this form and justify the 
form at the same time is not given to every one who has a faculty in other 
verse patterns. If the occasional sonneteer succeeds rarely, he who sets out to 
write a series of sonnets, addressed to one person and following one line of ex- 
perience, will certainly make failures. 

Of course, the reader will at once recall the wonderful “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese” of Mrs. Browning, but this series stands to-day asthe single suc- 
cessful example of its kind. Petrarch’s sonnets to his beloved Laura were not 
written in a formal series, and it must be recollected that he did not confine him- 
self to this one form in praising his adored one. Shakespeare’s sonnets were also 
written apparently without direct connection. So it must be admitted that when 
Mr. Ernest McGaffey wrote “Sonnets To A Wife,” he undertook no light task. 
In a volume containing more than three-score sonnets, all addressed to one per- 
son, even though that person be a wife for whom the writer cherishes a beau- 
tiful love, there are sure to be some pretty poor specimens. Mr. McGaffey has 
undertaken to touch upon every phase and exfoliation of his adoration, with all 
its corollaries, and of course, he has fallen into some deep pitfalls. 

But if his valleys are profound, his mountains are correspondingly lofty. 
We are not acquainted with other work of this author, who, we fancy, has made 
himself known through the columns of the newspapers of this city. We do not 
know how large or how long has been his training in the molding of English into 
the highest forms of expression. It seems fair to judge from his work that he 
has had less experience as a poet than asa lover. He has been bent on making 
known the depth and the breadth of his passion rather than on mastering all 
the technic of verse. But he has occasionally found perfect expression for some 
tender and beautiful thoughts, and he has, therefore, written some sonnets which 
deserve to live. Here is one entitled “Recollections”: 


To conjure up old memories; to say 
“Do you remember that in such a June 
An orchard oriole sang to us a tune 
Melodiously from out a branching spray 
Of leafy denseness; or on such a day 
We saw the silver spectre of the moon 
Long after dawn and nearing unto noon, 
A merest wraith of sickle gaunt and gray?” 


These are love’s echoes faintly heard and fine, 
But ever present, never dim nor mute, 
That you and I in comradeship do share; 
Sweet symphonies that breathe a sense divine, 
Like misty chords that linger by a lute, 
Though all the silver strings are shattered there. 


In the book the word “to” is omitted from the third line, but Mr. McGaffey’s 
ear is so true that we are sure that he never wrote the line without the word, and 
consequently have supplied it. The man who wrote that sonnet is a genuine 
poet, no matter if he failed with some of the others. And there are other sonnets 
quite as good as “Recollections,” while happy lines and luminous phrases are 
sown prodigally through the handsomely printed pages. This little volume will 
be a dear companion to all who know the loveliness of love, to all who can appre- 
ciate the voicing of the best emotions that come to a man’s heart. Women will find 
joy in its pages, for they set forth the kind of worship for which every woman 
craves. It may be that Mr. McGaffey will not again find inspiration to move his 
muse to such fine songs, but he may rest happy in the assurance that by these son- 
nets—at least those which show him at his best—he has earned a right to be 
classed among the most sincere and tender of our recent singers. 


The book reviewed above is printed on hand-made paper, 
bound in white paper-vellum over boards and inserted in a slide 
case. It was printed in the office of the St. Louis MIRROR and 
is a model of chaste typography and all-around artistic book- 
making. It contains a foreword by the editor and proprietor of 
the MIRROR and it has been the most successful book of verse 
ever issued West of the Mississippi River. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis. 
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THE COOL NORTHERN ROUTE 


TO THE SUMMER RESORTS 


OF THE 


NORTH, EAST AND WEST 


At Very Low Excursion Rates. 
All principal through trains are made up of Brand New 


Broad Vestibuled Observation Cafe, 
combination and Sleeping Cars. 


Reclining Chair, 
New Equipment finished 


in finest mahogany, electric lighted, and Cafe and Chair 
Cars are cooled by Electric Fans. 


Ticket Office, Eighth and Olive. 

















A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


S MILFORD’S, 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


AND TWO HUNDRED 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE#* 


Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS. 





‘‘No Trouble to Answer Questions.’’ 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 
E. P. TURNER. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 





BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes 
Regular Weekly Sailing. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't. 
110 North Broadwav. St. Louis. Mo. 





NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


Autonia, Belden, $1.20; Helmet of Navarre, 
Bertha Runkle, $1.20; Drone and Dreamer, 
Nelson Lloyd, $1.29; Mousme, Clive Holland, 
$1.20; Tilda Jane, ‘Marshall Saunders, $1.20; 
When the Gates Lift Up Their Heads, Payne 

Erskine, $1.20; Cinderella, Crockett, $1 20; Her 
oy al Highness, Woman, Max O’Rell, $1.20; Five 
Years of My Life, Alfred Dreyfus, $1.20; 





A Woman of Y esterday, Mason, $1.20. 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 





ALL EMPLOYES 
In the operating department of the “Alton Road ”’ are 
Yequired to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 


“THE ONLY Way” 


~ eager 
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- ta ae 
GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN'’L PASSENGER AGENT 
OxntcaGco, ILLINOIS. 


D. BOWES, ASS’T GEN’L PASS. AGENT 


St. Louis, Mo. 


















ChesAPEAKE 


& Ohio RY. 


—TO— 
Boston by Ocean Steamer. 


One Way Tickets St. Louis to Boston via 


$25.50, meals and berth on steamer 
jncluded. 48 hours on the ocean, Good 
to stop off at White Sul- 
phur Springs and Old 
Point Comfort. 













Old Point Comfort and Ocean Steamer, P 


C.& O. Ry. 


OCEAN STEAMER Old Point to New York, 


HUDSON RIVER STEAMER New York to Albany, 
RAILROAD Albany to Buffalo. 

STOP AT BUFFALO and see the Exposition. 
LAKE ERIE STEAMER Buffalo to Cleveland, 

BIG FOUR ROUTE Cleveland to St. Lovis. 


Return. all rail or rail and water, from $37.25 
up. Call and see us, 


Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut St. 


BY OCEAN, RIVER, LAKE 
AND RAIL. 


21-DAY TRIP 


ST. LOUIS 





New York and Return 


$38.50. 


ROBABLY ON SALE UNTIL, OCTOBER JAsr, 


ROUTE OF TICKET. 


Through the Alleghany Moun- 
tains to Old Point Comfort on 
the Seashore. 


(Meals and stateroom berth included.) 


Many other Combinations to New York and 


E. B. POPE, Western Pass’r Agt, C. & O. 
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a EXCURSIONS 
California. 


~ Every Wednesday at 9:00 p. m. from St. 
Louis, the Burlington’s Personally Conduct- 
ed Tourist Sleeper Excursions leave for 


California. Besides the attraction of a 
special conductor, the crowning feature is 
the route—through Scenic Colorado ani Salt 
Lake City. Our system of California Ex- 
cursions, under the care of courteous and 
responsible conductors, is a prominent feat- 
ure of the Burlington’s service. 


Free illustrated folders—‘‘To California 
Through Scenic Colorado,” and *‘ Weekly 
California Excursions.”’ 


Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. 
Olive St. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Broadway aad 








MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


Pan-American Special 


Lv. Chicago 6:00 p.m. — Ar. Buffalo ee a.m. 


* Baffalo 8:30 p.m. (E.T) “ Chicago 9 Me 
** Pan-American Souvenir,” ‘‘A Summer Note 
Book’ ’ and other booklets sent for 4c. postage. 
0. W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago 6 








Established 1850. Telephone 1013 
THe oLDo RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND OLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemica! Cleaning. 









814 Olive SrreerT 








